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B.C., such as those of the kings at the Bab-al- 
Melook, were called asui, a word implying 
“ pipes” or passages, and were the syringes of 
the Greek writers tunnelled to the length of 
120 ft. into the heart of the limestone rock. To 
these tombs the term maha, sepulchre, was also 
applied, but it is doubtful if the word indicates 
any special type of sepuichre. 

In the cemetery of Sakkarah the bodies of 
poor people were not deposited in tombs of 
handsome architectural construction, but pitched 
into graves about 3 ft. 6 in. under the surface 
without any special arrangement; their skeletons 
alone remain without any traces of linen, and 
they are destitute of coffins; but they are some- 
times placed in a roofed chamber covered with 
a white coating, and the bodies have around 
them small vases of limestone or alabaster, and 
bones of oxen. 

The tombs of the old period, in the cemeteries 
of the ancient Memphis, which have any archi- 
tectural importance, commence apparently as 
early as the second dynasty, and are continued 
to the sixth, They are not all ornamented 
with sculptures and inscriptions, but have the 
same general appearance, and Mariette has 
called them mastabas, a word derived from the 
Arabic, and meaning the raised dais, plaftorm, 
or counter on which the modern Egyptian mer- 
chant sits to sell his wares; their ancient name 
was asui. They are of rectangular shape, made 
of masonry or bricks of rectangular shape rising 
toa few feet high; their external revetment, 
when of masonry, consists of square blocks, not 
always of large proportions; the interior of the 
walls often of rubble, bat the external masonry 
arranged in ashlar, or the Etruscan style. 
Although presenting the sppearance of trun. 
cated pyramids, they are not really so; the 
angle of inclination is so slight that, in many 
auently found, not « stone remains. They have | instances, it would take 400 ft. to make them 
terminate in a point or apex if their sides were 
produced. The blocks of which the mastabas 
are built are either of a siliceous limestone, 
with « bluish tint, or a marly calcareous stone, 
with a creamy or yellowish hue. Such of these 
mastabas, or sepulchral chapels, as they really 
are, as are made of bricks fall into two classes, 
those of yellow and of black bricks, and at the 
oldest period, apparently as far back as the 
second dynasty, or B.C. 3,000 of Lepsius, the 
yellow bricks were in use; for the Egyptians, even 


to modern incremation of old sun-dried bricks 
by chance or design. While the Pyramids are, for 
the most part, arranged like the diagonal squares 
of a chess-board, this arrangement, by no means, 
was adopted for the mastabas or private tombs, 
for, with the exception of the Mastabatel Faraun, 
the largest of these rectangular sepulchres 
which has been quite recently discovered to be 
the sepulchre of the Monarch Unas, of the fifth 
dynasty, all the others are either of members 
of the royal family of inferior grade, or elee of 
the high-class functionaries of state who lived 
and flourished as an old nobility in the court of 
the oldest of the Pharaohs. It is remarkable 
that the mastabas face north, but not due north, 
their long axis being deflected to the east enough 
to account for the change of pole due to the 
procession of the equinoxes and the change which 
has taken place of the Pole Star in so remote a 
period of time. The mass of masonry of these 
mastabas is solid, but they often have at the north- 
east anglea niche or recess like a door, with jambs 
and lintel inside, and at thesouth-east angle, never 
west, another niche, with a stele of white lime- 
stone covered with hieroglyphs, and sometimes 
a kind of false door. When the entrance is on 
the north side there is sometimes a kind of 
hall, supported by two square pillars. The 
ceiling is continuous, without defect, some- 
times, as shown by the researches of Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis, imperfectly arched. On 
the ground are found little vases and others 
on the soil which covers the serdab; these have 
to all appearance contained libations of water 
offered to the deceased, or his ka or genius. The 
interior of these mastabas consists of one or 
more chambers, sometimes blank, but more often 
having the walls covered with pictures and 
inscriptions. These chambers have been open 
from the most remote times, and long stripped 
of their contents, neither furniture nor other 
objects being found within them. All the 
objects within are of stone, a table, or altar of 
libations, at the foot of the false door, having 
an inscription on the face, or one side only, or 
often a table of offerings is found on the walls 
instead. The entrance-door has on each jamb 
the deceased, or the deceased and his wife, 
standing. The architrave has the principal 
scene,—the deceased seated with his wife at a 
table, and above @ dedication to Anubis, not 
Osiris, for the usual offerings during the festivals 
in the course of the year. The inner chamber 
always contains a stele or tombstone, with cor- 
nice resembling a fagade rarely blank, bat 
generally containing a hieroglyphical dedication 
to Anubis, the god of the dead, resembling that 
on the cornice. The steles or tombstones of the 
old empire are always square, and either mono- 
lith or built of blocks, the rounded top not 
appearing till the time of the twelfth dynasty, 
and then not on the mastabas of Memphis, bat 
in the sepulchres of Abydos. The stele was 
either inscribed, and then the walls of the 
chamber were often blank, or else the reverse 





























































surrounding public edi- 
‘ices and private buildings, The tombs after 
all have survived the temples and palaces 
which in the course of time have t m ruth. 
lessly swept away, while the destruction of 
the sepulchres has proceeded at a lower rate, 


into lime, How many offjthoss now 

will not disappear after twenty years is a 
“iticalt problem to solve, considering the 
effacing fingers, not of old Time, but modern 
Egyptian, Folios and portfolios may retain the 
memory of some on @ vety perishable ‘paper, 
ind, after two centuries, the whole will become 
Spirit of the dream of de tracti 

The streets or general enclosure of the ceme- 
‘ery iteelf was called kher, and the individual 


Abu’l N, » Eat and Nile mud, and measure 0-22 by 0'11 by -07 of 
©geah at Thebes, and tothe eameshape|a mdtre. The black bricks, made of pure earth 
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Oosasionally the steles contain some short 
account or notices of the deceased, but even 
then it is limited to the offices or employments 
held by the deceased, the marks he may have 
received of royal favour, but hardly ever any 
details of historical character; for the mastabas 
are as deficient of historical notices as they are 
of mythological or other information, no divini- 
ties appearing in any of the mastabas. 

The most important part of this mortuary 
chapel was, however, the serdab, an Arabic, 
not ancient Egyptian, name which has been 
applied to a recess in the wall of the chapel, and 
concealed by the facing of the wall, more often 
south than north, and north than west. This 
recess is either walled in, or with a square hole. 
In this serdab is only found a statue of the 
deceased, often of small size, and to this statue 
is supposed to have been attached the ka, or 
what the Greeks called the eidolon of the dead, 
a kind of double or reflection of the deceased, 
which had undergone and would have to undergo 
the same vicissitudes in the future state. It 
was distinguished from the ba or “soul” and 
the khaibi or “shade,” and the square hole of 
the serdab is supposed to have been made in 
order to allow the incense and libations to 
penetrate to the statue, of which the ka has 
been supposed to be a kind of soul, or else to 
permit the ka to go in and ont of its place in the 
sepuichre. It was an essential portion of the 
ancestral worship and a modification of poly- 
theism, showing how the statue or form hada 
kind of inherent soul. 

After the serdab, the corridor or shrine of the 
atatue, the last and most important part of the 
tomb, was the sepulchral chamber, to which 
access was obtained by a well which 
through the of the mastaba and ended 
on the platform. To find this well it is con- 
sequently to mount the platform, and 
the well lies either behind the stele or in the 

axis of the mastaba, more to the north than 


‘the south. Under the old empire, it is from 


6 ft. 6 in. to 9 ft. 9 in. square, and is revetted by 
large blocks of stone passing through the 
mastaba ; it pierces the rock of the foundation 
to a depth of abont 33 ft. or 89 ft., and by it the 
sarcophagus and other things, as well as the 
persons employed in the construction of the 
monument, were lowered to the sepulchre. The 
descent anciently was probably made by a ladder 
or cords, and at the present day cords are 
required for the purpose. Arrived at the bottom 
of the well, a short oblique passage is found 
leading to the funeral chamber or sepulchral 
vault, which is square and well bnilt, and 
amongst the various mastabas one only has been 
found ornamented. The sarcophagus is rect- 
angular, with cover vaulted, but square at the 
four ends, and is keyed in by a peculiar arrange- 
ment, and fixed by mortise and tenons. Some 
of the oldest sarcophagi are inscribed,—and in 
them are found the bones of the corpses, which 
to have been simply laid naked, with a 
slight embalmment, revealed only by afaint odour 
of bitumen. These were not bandaged, for all 
traces of linen have perished, although the 
recently-opened pyramids of Sakkarah, contain- 
ing the sarcophagi and mummies of Pepi and 
y——monarchs of the sixth dynasty,— 
revealed very fine linen wraps for the bodies 
there discovered. The interior of the hagi 
found at Sakkarah contained a pillow of; wood 
or alabaster, placed, no doubt, originally under 
the head of the corpse, and half a dozen cups 
of alabaster. The floor of the mastabas often 
have the bones of oxen, which, it will be re- 
membered, were also discovered in the second 
pyramid. 

It appears that there are 140 of these mor- 
taary chapels north of the pyramid, that eighty- 
six of these are inscribed, and that they show a 
different style of art and development. The 
first type, which may be as old as Ouenephes, 
of the second dynasty, and continue to Sene- 
fera of the third, exhibit with rade art a curt 
phraseology and an infantile tone of sculpture ; 
of this class, about four remain. A second 
class, with finer art and more developed style of 
inscription, commences about the age of Cheops 
and descends to the age of the sixth dynaaty, 


fully sculptured, and painted in most brillian 
colours, and the subjects of domestic lite 
often published. Ethnologically, the following 
— are most important. They all conform to 

usual Egyptian types. The flesh of the 
men, who even at that remote epoch were cir- 
camcised, is coloured red ; the women, yellow,— 


the conventional hue of the Semitic races. No 
Negroes are represented, but with the servants 
or slaves are seen a number of dolicocephalic 
men,—the head flat on the top, the forehead 
prominent, the hair divided on the forehead, the 
flesh coloured brown. To judge from 


especially of colour, these were of the Libyan practi: 


race, which extended over Northern Africa, and 
which are known as Tamahn, or Tahennn, are 
seen at a later period as mercenary troops, 
jugglers, and acrobats, and in other services of 
the Egyptians. No Earopean or Semitic men 
are visible in these early tombs. Perhaps the 
dolicocephalic race pervaded Northern Africa 
at the earliest times. The Negroes or Nubians 
were not unknown at the period of the sixth 
dynasty, when they were conscribed for military 
service. 








THE LAZARETTO OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 
(A CHAPTER IN SANITARY HISTORY.) 


Most people know, by name at least, John 
Howard’s great book containing the results of 
his investigations on the condition of the prisons 
of Europe. A less known, and, we believe, now 
scarce work by him is that in which he gives 
descriptions, accompanied by plans, of many of 
the lazarettos of different seaports, their arrange- 
ments and regulations, accompanied by his own 
ideas in regard to the formation of a lazaretto 
for England. The book throws a curious light 
on the condition of sanitary matters in England 
and elsewhere in the latter part of the last 
century. 

The “ lazaretto,” the very name of which has 
an unhealthy and contagious souad, was the 
buffer iaterposed by Western Governments 
against the incursions of the plague, for which 
probably Earope had in the first instance to 
thank that very uncleanly nation the Turks. In 
the arcades and apartments of the lazaretto 
suspected goods and suspected passengers could 
be confined at the pleasure of the Government 
until their health was established. It is difficult 
to realise, in this day, the conditions with which 
commerce must then have been hampered, when 
ships were constantly exposed to a quarantine of 
from thirty up to sometimes eighty days, and 
their goods to be unloaded and uspacked in the 
lazaretto, and often, when passed in regard to 
freedom from contagion, retarned with no little 
damage from the rough usage they were ex- 
posed to in the course of the investigation to 
which they were subjected. 

The first lazaretto described by Howard is 
that of Marseilles, which in some respects 
appears to have compared favourably with a 
good many other similar establishments of the 
period. In their main features there is a good 
deal of similarity in the different plans given. 
They all contain open courts for the inspection 
of supposed infected goods, places (generally 
open arcades) for stowing them, and lodgings 
for passengers judged to be infected, and com- 
pelled to dwell under medical inspection at the 
lazaretto. Of course, anything like the separa- 
tion secured by the modern pavilion system in 
the case of buildings for infectious diseases was 
unknown ; but there seems to have been usually 
a kind of systematic apportioning of the various 
departments. In the plan of the lazaretto at 
Genoa, which was much more symmetrical than 
that ‘of Marseilles, the whole area, a long 
parallelogram, is divided into two halves, the 
one half devoted to “ infected goods,” the other 
half to “ suspicious goods,” each of which seems 
to have been piled in a large court or quad- 
rangle surrounded by buildings, of which the 
first floor was devoted to lodgings for the un- 
fortunate saspected or infected passengers, the 
ground-floor and top floor for warehousing the 
goods. The stairs to the upper stories of ware- 
houses are external, and without any communi- 
cation with the lodgings on the intermediate 
floor, whieh is, perhaps, more than could have 
been expected. The centre of each of the 
courts aforesaid was occupied by a small chapel, 
not for worshippers, bat only for ritual, three 
sides of the chapel being left open, so that the 
inmates of the rooms round the court could see 
the elevation of the Host. The two courts are 


i- | divided from each other by the block of build- 


ings containing accommodation for purified 
goods, a building with blank walls towards the 
“ guspicious” and “ infected” courts, and 
windows ing on an inner court. This 


open 
building for purified goods is directly op- 





posite the main central entrance, w. 
the goods were removed on board ship again; 


the suspected goods on being landed were 
tarned off to the right or left to 
the depth of suspicion with which they were 

A burial-ground was a'ways an 
adjunct to the lazaretto, a painfal reminder 
that the iostitation was no mere form, but the 
ical recognition of a real danger. The 
small extent of it, however, in most of the plans, 
seems to indicate that no very large proportions 
of the “suspected” were really under mortal 
disease. The lazaretto of Marseilles, already 
mentioned, was mach more rambling in plan 
than that of Genoa, but the unsymmetrical 
arrangement seems to have risen rather out of 
the nature of the ground, part of the site con. 
sisting of a smal! promontory jutting out into the 
sea, than an ey ee ire to produce a 
more broken-up and isolated plan. In both these 
plans, as well as in that of the Venice lazaretto, 
which is given farther on, wells and water 
basins are conspicuously marked in the court- 
yards devoted to the exposure of the goods, 
Perhaps if the merchants themselves, at one 
end at least of the line of commerce, had in the 
first instance used water more liberally on them- 
selves, there would have been the less proba- 
bility of their wares having to be subjected to 
lustration afterwards. 

In describing the Maraeilles lazaretto, Howard 
records for us some curious particulars as to the 
manner in which a first-class institution of this 
kind was worked. The first commanication 
from a ship was with the Bureau de Santé, not 
actually a part of the lazaretto buildings. It 
had an outer room and two council-chambers. 
In this outer room were taken the depositions 
of captains of ships, who came in their boats to 
an iron grate. ‘At 2 ft. distance there is an 
iron lattice, with a door, which is opened only by 
the servante of the intendants or directors, who 
are here in waiting, in a blae livery, trimmed 
with white lace. Here also letters or orders for 
supplies from the captains who are performing 
quarantine in their ships, are received with a 
pair of iron tongs, and dipped in a bucket of 
vinegar standing ready for that purpose. ... . 
In the first of the two council-chambers there 
were hung up a plan of the lazaretto, and the 
picture of a person dying of the plague ('), 
also the names of the directors, and the weeks 
of their attendance.”” Towards the gate open- 
ing on the town road, there was opportanity 
provided for those who were detained to com- 
manicate with the outer world, by means of the 
small apartments called parloirs. “‘ The parloirs 
are long galleries, with seats in them, sitaated 
between the gates, and separated by wooden 
balustrades and wire lattice. Beyond this there 
are other balustrades, distant about 10 ft., at 
which the persons in quarantine may see and 
converse with such friends as may choose to 
visit them. The wires are intended to pre- 
vent anything being handed to them or from 
them; and that nothing may be thrown over, 
and no escapes made, there is a double wall 
round the lazaretto.” Even the admission to the 
parloirs, however, was under limitation. The 
quarantine of prone, coming with a “clean 
bill” (of health) was thirty-one days. “ Bat if 
the account arrive of the plague having broken 
out in the place from which they came with a 
clean bill, after they left it, they are allowed no 
advantage from their clean bill, for in this case 
they must be confined fifteen days, and also 
famigated, before they come downstairs and are 
permitted to go to the parloirs, In case any of 
the company to which they belong die, their 
quarantine recommences.” The existence of 
such regulations so lately as 100 years ago shows 
plainly what @ terror the scourge of plague had 
produced in Earope. Howard, by the way, notes 
that the delightfal process of famigation, which 
was re three times, at a cost of 9 livres, 
was “by some thought unnecesMary,” and that 
it was not at Venice. 

In the Marseilles lazaretto there is shown @ 
small enclosure in one corner for the treatment 
of invalids who might be attacked by plague. 
A large portion of this plan is occupied by 
“ disinfecting halls” for goods; what was the 
precise process of disinfection Howard tells ue 
with much detail in another place, in speaking 
of the establishment at Venice, where the 
lazaretto system was first introduced, as might 
naturally be expected in the city of all others 
the most closely connected with the East. At 
Venice Howard did by the lazaretto what a 
writer of our own day did by the casual ward,— 
he determined to become a “suspected passen- 

” himself, and for this purpose sailed to 
Vaaios from Smyrna in a ship that had a foul 
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new pores I was placed with my baggage, in a 

t faste ya 
page= were six rowers. When the 
janding-place, the cord was loosed, and my boat 
was pushed with a pole to the shore, where a person 


tobe my guard, Soon after eating the 

best, the cab-selew came and showed me my ging, 
which was @ ae Pog room, full of —— 
without table, chair, or bed. That day the 
next morning I employed a person to wash my 
room; but this did not remove i 
it, or prevent that constant head-ach* which I had 
been used to feel in visiting other lazarettos, and 
some of the hospitals in Turkey. This lazaretto is 
chiefly assigned to Turks and soldiers, and the crews 
of those ships that have the plague on board. In 
one of the enclosures was the crew of a Ragusian 
sbip, which had arrived a few We before me, after 
being driven from Ancona and . My guard 
sent a report of my health to the office, and on the 
representation of the Consul I was conducted 
to the old lazaretto, which is nearer the city. 
Having brought a letter to the prior from the Vene- 
tian am or at Constantinople, I og eo now to 
have had a comfortable lodging. But I was not so 
happy. The apartment appointed me (consisting of an 
upper and lower room) was no less disagreeable and 
offensive than the former. I preferred lying in the 
lower room on a brick floor, w: I was almost sur- 
rounded with water. After six 4 8, however, the 

rior removed me to an apartment in some ang 5 
better, and consisting of four rooms.t Here J had 
a pleasant view ; but the rooms were without furni- 
ture, very dirty, and no less offensive than the sick 
wards of the worst hospital. The walls of m 
chamber, not having been cleaned probably for half 
a century, were saturated with infection. I got 
them washed y with boiling water, to 
remove the offensive smell, but without any effect. 
My appetite failed, and I concluded I was in dan 
of the slow hospital fever. I whitewash 
my room with lime slacked in boiling water, but 
was opposed by strong prejudices. I got, however, 
this done one morning through the assistance of the 
British Consul, who was so ~~ as to supply me 
with a quarter of a bushel of fresh lime for the pur- 

se. And the consequence was that my room was 
immediately rendered so sweet and fresh, that I was 
able to drink tea in it in the afternoon, and to lie in 
it the following night. On the next day the walls 
were dry as well as sweet, and in a few days I re- 
covered my sa. Thus, at a small expense, 
and to the admiration of the other inhabitants o: 
this lazaretto, I Ppa Scat for myself and successors, 
an agreeable and wholesome room, instead of a nasty 
and contagious one.” 


This way of lodging persons supposed to have 
infection, just a8 if they were prisoners charged 
with a crime, to whom no eort of consideration 
need be shown, has its parallel in the former 
treatment of lunatics in England, of which we 
get so many hints in the of Shakepeare 
and other writers. It is observable that Howard 
hints in a footnote that ideas as to sanitary 
precautions were, in some respects, going back 
in hie day ; for instance, that the “ pest-houses ” 
or places of reception for those who were 
plague-stricken, at Venice, had originally been 
built with windows, which at the time of his 
visit had been bricked up. “This shows that in 
the last” (seventeenth) “century, physicians 
were sensible of the importance of fresh air, 
and of a free circulation of it in sick words. A 
different practice, particularly in the small-pox 
and the gaol fever, was afterwards adopted by 
medical gentlemen; but we seem now to be 
returning to the ancient and more salatary 
practice. Formerly, also, it seems probable 
that men did nob entertain those abeurd preju- 
dices against thé free use of water in washing 
themselves and their which are now ” 
(1789) “prevalent; for, in several of the old 
pest-houses, I have observed the marks of a 
greater attention to the means of geining plenty 
of fresh water than has been thought necessary 
bs aoe of the hospitals built these fifty 

In the course of some of the heterogeneous and 
exceedingly curious details which are given in 
the book in regard to the plague, and the 
Various Opinions and practice in regard to its 
cure, Howard records one case of a sailor who, 


Ree a, 
desi use of the word “ apartment,” to 
covfined to Greet Be mnion 7? i quite @ modern ove, end 








in the madcess excited by the disease, flung 
himself into the sea, and from that moment 
began to get better, and recovered eventually. 
Probably plenty of water over him was what he 


came en ee ene ne OO he Senay mae 
t | late. 


The lazaretto at Venice having been the 
oldest, and in some degree the model for 
others, Howard devotes a great deal of space 
to a minute description of its operations and 
method of working. The health-office of Venice 
ty Prager orgy | =e the Senate in 1468, 

midst of a very destructive pestilence, 
and afterwards ordered in detail into its form 
as Howard saw it. With the exception of the 
wretched accommodation for those who were 
detained, he appears to have considered that it 
worked well on thewhole. It is observable that 
among the rules it was a standing order that all 
vessels from the Ottoman ports were to be sub- 
ject to a quarantine of forty days, without any 
reference to their certificates of health, the Tarks 
being regarded as so absolutely indifferent on 
sanitary matters that their word could not be 
taken as of any value. The operation of purging 
infected goods, as described by Howard, seems 
to have been very unscientific and tedious; in 
regard to such articles as wool, yarn, silk, 
woollen and linen clothes, &c., it simply con- 
sisted in unripping one end of the sack contain- 
ing the goods and causing the porters of the 
establishment every day to thrust their bare 
arme in (the arms being bared to prevent any 
infection fastening on their dress), and to turn 
over the stuffs or cloths so as to expose every 
part in tarn to the air, for twenty days; after 
which the other end was unripped and the same 
process gone through for twenty days more. 
If this had any effect upon the infected goods, 
it must have been to discharge their infectious 
particles into the air about the lazaretto itself, 
and render it a veritable pest-house. Beeswax 
and sponges were purged by putting them in 
salt water (not stagnant) for forty-eight hours. 
Animals with wool or long hair were subject to 
the whole quarantine. Those with short hair 
were purged by causing them to swim ashore. 
Probably all that was effected in the forty days 
of quarantine could be effected in as many hours 
now. 

Howard’s observations on the lazarettos he 
visited Jed him to plan one himself, of which 
an illustration is given, and which, like his 
remarks, shows how far he was in advance of 
the ideasof his time. He observes, in the first 
place, that temporary places of detention for 
such @ purpose should be made inviting and 
agreeable, whereas most of the existing laza- 
rettos were repulsive in espect at first sight, 
and as comfortless and dreary as they appeared 
to be. He accordingly plans his ideal Jazaretto 
with a bowling-green in the centre of the space 
it occupies; a caval, connected with the sea, 
runs nearly round it, and between this and the 
external boundary-wall are small gardens. In 
arranging the houses for the temporary tenants 
he came near to anticipating the pavilion 

stem ; for they are all dotted separately over 
the ground, in symmetrical order, but with 
spaces between them, instead of being so many 
rooms in one long building as in the lazarettos 
then existing. He has shown pumps at various 
parte of the ground for pumping up a constant 
supply of salt-water from the sea. He shows & 
boom or chain at some distance from the shore, 
guarded by small cous at Ghee 
ingress or egress at| only one poin ing 

vent ships under quarantine unlawfully 
| oma away; and within this space are 
arranged mooring-places for clean ships on the 
one side and for foul ships on the other side. 
Howard was very desirous to get the English 
Government to erect @ Jazaretto on this plan, 
and his reasons, under the existing circum- 
stances, are very forcibly put. He shows that 
our Government then depended for safety on 
quarantine performed at a Dutch port, by ships 
bound for England; which quarantine be knew 
from actual observation was performed and 
overseen in a very slovenly way ; and he pointe 
out at some length bow in this manner the 
Dutch not only might introduce (or allow to be 
introduced) the plegue into England, but that 
they had also by this arrangement great faciti- 
ties for working the commerce with Turkey to 
their own advantage, and at our cost,—a matter 
which he goes into atsome length. The subject 
is interesting now only as showing the thought 
and consideration brought to bear on it by 


Howard, who was & shrewd man of the world | portio 


as well as a philanthropist. 


A great part of the rest of the vwlame is occu- 
pied by Howard’s account of his second visit to 
prisons, &c., in England, which be had pre- 
viously visited and reported on, and the extent 
to which his recommendations had been acted 
upon, and the results obtained where they had 
been attended to. At one place he gives 
suggestions for the construction of a hospital or 
infirmary, which are in some respects remark- 
ably modern in their tendency, and show how 
long it takes for practical ideas to get acted 
upon after they have first been suggested. The 
wards are to have no other apartments over 
them, to be distinct for medical and “ chirur- 
g} ‘Segoe one spare ward over and 
above number in nse to be always 
kept unoccapied, each ward to be so set apart 
as @ spare ward in turn; the wards to be 
washed once a week; each ward scraped and 
lime-whitened once a year. “The machines at 
Northwich,” he adds, “for supplying the salt 
mines with fresh air, would be of admirable use 
in hospitals, especially if situated in close and 
confined places.” These suggestions were made 
nearly one hundred years ago, be it noted. As 
a matter of detail, it is curious to observe that 
water-closets, self-acting on the opening and 
closing of the door, were in use in the Guy's 
hospital of that day, and their general adoption 
is recommended by Howard. 

There is far more of information in this book 
on the then state of sanitation and of medical 
science in England and Europe. We have picked 
ont only some points of special interest in a book 
which very probably a majority of our readers 
are quite unacquainted with, and which bears 
testimony that Howard was no less a man of 
sense than a man of feeling. 





DECORATIVE FEATURES OF THE NEW 
MUSEUM OF ART AT BERLIN. 


Tue erection of the new museum in Berlin 
may doubtless be taken as an indication of an 
increased appreciation of art by the German 
nation. In addition to the formation of a collec- 
tion rich in artistic interest, the promoters of 
this national work have established a school of 
art which, according to the Kélnische Zeitung, 
already contains 600 pupils, the professors 
(twenty in number) being men of eminence, 
soma of whom have contributed to the artistic 
decoration of the building iteelf. 

Rightly jadging that architectural beauty 
should be supplemented by external and internal 
decoration of a character in harmony with the 
objects of the edifice, the designers of the 
structure obtained the assistance of the most 
talented artists and workers in Germany in the 
mural ornamentation of the museum. The 
result achieved in this direction has an interest 
apart from that attaching to tke building itself, 
as showing the progress of decorative art in 
Germany. 

Three special features of the work have 
elicited the particular approval of art critics. 
The exterior has a terra-cotta frieze-work in its 
lower portions, and in the upper part rich glass 
mosaic ornamentation. The principal room bas 
on the upper portion of its walls coloured relief 
work of a varied character. The general 
character of the decorations is historical, such 
allegorical or symbolical subjects as are depicted 
arising in most cases out of the story, thus 
silently told, of the rise and progress of art 
from the earliest ages to our own times. 
Heraldic devices appertaining to the various 
provinces of the empire are numerous in the 
first-named part of the decorations. The moet 
prominent feature consists, however, of reliefs 
designed by Siemering and Bruno, executed in 
terra-cotta. These represent various branches 
of industry in active operation. Goldsmiths, 
glase- blowers, basket. makers, joiners, em- 
broiderets, &c., are seen engaged at their 
various occupations ; and the National Zeitung 
suggerts that the artists must have selected for 
their models workmen in the several branches 
indicated, so lifelike are the attitudes and 
general character of the figures. Tablets with 
the names of eminent artists are placed at in- 
tervals, and the general effect of the terra-cotta 
work is commended on account of the contrast 
it affords to the light red brickwork of the 
building itself. 

The effect of the glass mosaics at the highest 
portion of the building is described as being 
striking, the gold ground on which the various 
ns of the work rest con much to 





the general result. The mosaics have been exe- 
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cuted at Venice from designs by the German 
artists, Ewald and Gesellschap, who have respec- 
tively planned the decorations to the left and 
right of the central point of the building. 
Roman art is symbolised by a Roman emperor 
holding in his right hand a figare of Victory. 
The Byzantine period is represented by a veiled 
female with a model of a basilica, Asa symbol 
of Gothic art, a female is shown, bearing 
ecclesiastical objects, and looking devoutly 
upwards. Another female holds in her hand 
an image of oneof Bramante’s domes, as a type 
of the Renaissance period. Ociental art is 
depicted in a series of tableauz. China and 
Japan are indicated by figures holding large 
majolica vases; India by a female from whose 
hand there hangs a shawl; Egypt by a figure 
on a throne supported by sphinxes, while as a 
symbol of Arabic art there is a woman wearing 


a helmet and carrying a richly-adorned shield. 


The decorations of the principal room of the 
museum are specially commended as exhibiting 
@ marked advance in coloured ornamentation. 
Thie plastic work was modelled in basso-relievo 
by Hundreiser and Geyer, two young artists of 
promise. The subsequent painting in colours 
was entrusted to Herr Schaller. The general 
idea of the work is a procession of all nations, 
bringing to the new museam contributions of 
objets d'art both ancient and modern. The 
artists named have availed themeelves of the 
wide scope thus afforded to their inventive 
genias, in a manner which has met with general 


approval. 


The composition begins in the middle of the 
north side of the room, above the entrance. An 
allegorical figure representing the goddess of 
fame is here depicted. First in the train comes 
Greece, her youthful yet powerfal represen- 
tatives bearing the tripod and ornamental 
vessele as symbols of Hellenicart. Then follow 


the Romans, mature and earnest men, accom- 
panied by a chariot containing the typical sign 
of ancient Rome, a brazen she-wolf suckliog the 
historic twins; round the vehicle there being 
placed brass candelabra to represent Etruscan 


art. Mounted gladiators precede this part of 
the display. The representation of Byzantine 
art is symbolic of the rise of Christianity; the 
figures of priests bearing a model of the Byzan- 
tine basilica forming an effective contrast to the 
preceding portions of the work. The Crusaders 
next come upon the scene, and clerical figures 
bsaring ecclesiastical objects succeed them, thus 
indicating the part which religion took in the 
artistic development of the Middle Ages. We 
next see the rise of wood-carving, printing, and 
other arte. The most prominent position on the 
east wall is given to the German Renaissance 
era, the tomb of Sebaldus at Nuremberg being 
@ representation especially worthy of notice. 
Albert Diirer, Hans Holbein, and Cranach are 
depicted as leading this part of the procession. 
Towards the south side of the room the Italian 
Renaissance is treated with the attention it 
merits. Ornamental objects of many kinds are 
depicted, inclading golden drinking-vessels, rich 
tissues, Venetian glass ware, &c. Amongst the 
individuals represented are several of those 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who (as patrons of 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo) did such good service 


to the cause of Mediwval art. 


Thus abont one-half of the available space ia 


to the portraying of Westerao progress. 


The opposite side of the room is given to a 
similar treatment of Oriental art. Starting 


again from the north side, we are first shown 
the age of bronze, as symbolised by primitive 
implements of various kinds. In the next 
group Egypt is represented by a sphinx borne 
by appropriate figures. also finds a 

in the pageant. A caravan, laden with all 
the treasures of India, next approaches; while 
Indian, Persian, Tarkish, and other Asiatic 
nations have their share in the display. China 
and Japan sre then shown; natives of the 
former country, carrying a model of the pagoda, 
while in the latter case a collection of porcelain 
vases is the symbol of the development of art 
in the far East. 

The south ride contains emblems of the seven- 
teenth century. Tne faience workmen of Delft 
(with their bine and white vases) carry on the 
idea suggested by the reference previously 
made to Oriental pottery. Furniture, carving, 
and lace are appropriately depicted in relation 
to the other artistic specialities of the Nether. 


lands. The development of art in the eighteenth | by 


centary is treated with special reference to the 
part taken in it by Prossia under her first king. 
The figure of Wedgwood recalls the progress 


























































































































made by English ceramic art daring his life- 
time. The two divisions of this pictorial display 
meet at a point which contains an allegorical 
representation of Borussia, together with three 
females bearing the usual embiems of scalpture, 
painting, and architecture. A powerfally-bailt 
man wielding a hammer is symbolical of labour. 
Heralds are seen inviting the assembled nations 
to enter the new building dedicated to ancient 
and modern art. The conception and execution 
of this extensive work may be alike commended. 


The general idea of the designers of the ween coke and the anthracite and other 
building has been to adopt, whenever possible, | slow-burning coal for fuel. If this class of 
original ideas as.to decoration instead of con-|fuel is to be burned in open grates, 


how will Professor. Frankland insure us 
against the very possible deleterious effects on 
the atmosphere of our rooms of these slow. 
barniog coals, which produce a poison more 
injurious to the system than any smoke, and 
which do not always produce draught enough to 


fining themselves to existing types. 








“ CLIMATE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY.” 


Unver this title Professor Frankland gave a 
lecture on Friday evening (the 10th), at the 
Royal Institution, which, at the conclusion, 
came round chiefly to the vexed question of 
London fog and its cause and cure, From some 
of the conclasions rather roundly asserted by 
Professor Frankland we must dissent, as we 
imagine would nota few of the audience present 
have dissented, had the custom of the Royal 
Institation permitted of discassion after the 
lecture. The position taken by the lecturer was 


only really advisable means of burning such 
coal in dwelling-houses; and the substitution of 
these for the present grates would, of course, 
cost as much as the substitution of improved 
open grates. In either case, the change can be 
made in time, though not all at once, and we 
may in time arrive at the general use of grates 
which produce little or no smoke. It is, if the 
that London fog was wholly the prodact of | public choose to do it, or the law to enforce it, a 
London smoke, the obviously watery element of | question of reasonable time only. But when this 
the fog being the result of the vapourised mois-| is done, the London fog, we fear, will not be 
ture in the form of steam, which is always aj eliminated. Some of its most disagreeable 
constituent, though in a small proportion gene-| qualities will have been removed, bat that is 
rally, of smoke. This assertion was illustrated | all; and to encourage the public to think that 
by various experiments in theartificial production | they have the matter of fog entirely in their 
of fog in glass retorts, illuminated by a strong | own hands in this manner is to raise hopes which 
beam of light, showing the effect of smoke, of | will not be fulfilled. 
dust and dirt, and of the uoparified atmosphere; The same lecture brought forward some very 
of the lecture-room itself, ia producing fog as | interesting and entirely conclusive evidence as 
soon as the temperature of the air in the retort | to the different effect of various substances in 
was lowered by rarefaction. That the smoke | radiating and consequently reinforcing solar 
gives heavier and more marzy colour to the fog, | heat, leading, among other things, to the sug- 
and fills it with particles of a pungent and irri- | gestion of the possibility of produciog artificial 
tating character, no one, of course, will deny ; | winter quarters of warmer atmosphere than the 
bat that the experiments (which were very suc-| average winter atmosphere. Some practical 
cessfally carried out, and very pretty to look at) | results might be evolved from the working out 
established the fact of the sole guiltiness of the | of this suggestion. It is worth note that by 
smoke io regard to our fogs, we entirely fail to | far the strongest reflector and reinforcer of solar 
see. Take the case of the experiment with the | heat is found to be white paper, which stands 
unfiltered air of the lecture-room,—what does} the highest in power in all the experiments 
that prove? The sir of a comparatively small | that have been made, in various climates and 
and not well-ventilated room, closely packed | atmospheric conditions. 
with people, is certainly likely to be pretty full 
of moistare, which will be precipitated on the 
condensation of the atmosphere introduced into 
the retort to be experimented upon; but it 
seems hardly a fair test to take that as an 
example of ordinary London atmosphere. 
Professor Frankland’s view is, in fact, contrary 
to experience and to historical evidence. We 
have recently in these colamns drawn attention 
to the evidence which exists that London fog 
was as marked a characteristic of the climate of 
our capital two or three hundred years ago as 
now, although the smoke production might be 
regarded as really trifling compared with what 
goes on now; and if we were to reduce our 
smoke now to the amount produced in the time 
of Evelyn, we should be considered to have 
attained almost to the condition of a smokeless 
London; yet it seems that in Evelyn’s time the 
complaints about London fog were as decisive as 
now. Frequently we find London enveloped in 
a thick dun-coloured fog, while the coun 
adjacent is enveloped in a thick white fog. 
inference is too obvious for the most uninstructed 
mind to overlook. The basis of the fog is 








FOUNDATIONS. 


A Frencuman might say that when people 
in this country talk of foundations it is often 
not the foundations, but the foundation of the 
foundations that they refer to. In fact, this 
one word ia applied to two if not three different 
things. It is used to signify the bed or bottom 
upon which a buildiog is to be reared, and it is 
also used to signify the first course or courses of 
stones (termed founds in Scotland) of the build- 
ing itself. This is somewhat confusing. The 
want of precision of langaage in‘using one word 
in two senses in the same sentence or paragraph 
may frequently render whole pages of a book 
unintelligible to the general reader or young 
student, and for every reason it would be better 
to have distinct terms for the different things. 

The earth or rock in which the bed or socket 
of a building is formed might be termed the 
site or bottom,—the prepared surface upon 
which the first course of foundation stones is 
laid might be termed the bed of the foundations. 
Methods of giving consistency and stability to 
this bed, such as drain i i 


F4 


darker colour and more i 
tuents, but thatisall. We that this basis 
aan sand and “od uently of ak haps be 

y . conseq) erga md preparing the bed are might per. 
saturated with moisture, around ~ er - | termed the formation level. 


hood of London; the smoke ly| It is proper, and all but , that the 
makes the infliction worse, and the same state | architect make himself asinted with the 
of the atmosphere which keeps the moist fog | nature of the whole area of the bottom upon 


which he proposes to build, and some yards 
round about it. If the area is large he will 
be wise if he makes a chart of it. He must 
never take it for granted that any part which he 
has not tested is similar to that which he has 


ling | take, which will tell either against the proprietor 
contractor for the works. He should use 


3 
e 


better and more scientific grates was means to obtain a record of the nature and con- 
tically fatile, that “no Tele tolalag hehteneg, “an: aeeriy. ap Guailbia: af the. wee 

up in that direction, because the of | extent of the ground. 
The extent of the area of foundation varies 
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that of which a few 
vinds, to that of docks and river and soa-walls, 
which cover acres of may be 


i There 

anxiety over the preparation of the bed of 
or aadation white is small in compass, as ia 
the case of a seat for a large crane intended to 
lift many tons at atime; or that of a tall steeple 
which ig to hold & great bell, the oscillations of 
which will periodically shake it from top to 
bottom. Such objects must have a firm seat on, 
and fast hold of, the earth, and must be set in a 
deep socket, 

And here I cannot help remarking incidentally 
on a result of tho meee eee ee 
level railways through the heart of cities. 
passing trains set the ad to these 
railways vibratiog all over. Will incessantly 
repeated shaking of the houses loosen their 
jointa, weaken frames, and render them 
nseless and uninhabitable before their time ? 

The resistance to sinking and spreading in 
bottoms of foundations varies from that of hard 
rock, which only transmits pressare downwards 
(towards the earth’s sarface), and which does 
not allow of ite own substance being displaced 
by weight, and that of water, which transmits 
pressure in all directions, and allows itself to be 
displaced and weight to sink in it till the forces 
acting over and through its whole basin come to 
a balance. It follows from this that the nearer 
the substance of the bottom on which you 
propose to build approaches the consis 
hard rock, the less catting will 
prepare the bed, and the less 
foundations need to be sunk into it; and the 
nearer the substance of 
to the nature of water, the more cutting will be 
required, and the greater will the depth to 
which the foundations have to be sunk need to 
be. 
Sand, when homogeneous, makes a good dry 
bed. Rock often proves a e bed, allowiog 
water to work in its pores creep up the 
walls, and not affording the facilities for drain- 
ing away that sand and gravel do, In technical 


making excellent dry bede. Mosse is a first-rate 
bottom for roads; whenever a skin gets on 
surface, the spring of the peat causes 
whether macadamised or rail, to wear re - 
ably well. Roads over moss will not cost 

tenth part of the sum for repairs that those o 
rock, sand, or clay do. Bat for houses moss 
a bad bottom every way you take it. It is both 
unstable and unhealthy. It is treacherous. 

The most difficult bottom to deal with is one 
the parts of which are sectionally different in 
substance and consistency. One part being, 
perhaps, as hard ag bell. metal, while another lying 
beside it is as soft as batter. And this case 
becomes problematical when the bottom is 
under water, and the line of demarcation be- 


se 


rehe 


about to be reared, or so that it forms an angle 
with them more or less acute; the latter case 
being the worse. 

When obstractions are met with, it is an im- 
portant matter that the architect should be able 
to decide what amount of opposition should be 
Considered of sufficient gravity to cause him to 
alter his plans. Plans should not be altered for 
the sake of a trifle, 
cannot work 
impossibilities. 

The processes to be used in dealing with im- 
perfect and unstable bottoms, in order to make 
& reliable bed for foundations in them, are to be 
found detailed in all comprehensive books on 
architecture, civil engineering, and building 
Sconomy. The great people 
are apt to fall, is not in the adoption of method, 
or even in choosing the best 
Carrying out the method they have adopted to 
Perfection, When there is deficiency in the 
solidity or the peggy gee A fh bottom on 
which you are to build, w remedy you 
may appoint to make good the deficiency, 
Must never rest ve 

ve attained your made 
reliable bed for’ the et ig Mile 
foundation he has to 
the architect, 


The great advantage of 8 coffer-dam in 
eying dations ander water tat it enables 
is ae t 800 the bottom and all the work that 


is done. The strata on which the foundation is 
0 rest, and each stone that is laid, are thrown 


ac. eee what could be better than 


Several writers have directed attention to 
mistakes which have been made at times, in 
spreading layers of concrete for the atrengthen- 
ing of the bed. The intention in laying down 
béton or concrete is that the whole of the mixtare 
should, when it has solidified, form one fastened 
mass, compacted like the leather of the sole of a 
shoe. To bring this about the shivers and gravel 
must be bound with some cementing material, 
such as mortar or grout (made either of lime or 
cement, sand and water). This cementing 
shi ‘eared aoa phe 3 Gisssae Case 

vers or gravel eq ly t a 
must be taken that it beak oak: tae aek ok te 

, as 
to 


of water was so 
coloured every tide. In the end it could not be 
known how much cement remained in the 
cylinder, nor how it was distributed among the 
shivers, nor how much of the contents attained 
the consistency of béton, how much remained 
shingle, notwithstanding the work being done 
at great cost. The inspector should try to make 
sure that the proper oy aye Fe cementing 
material is expended on the shingle and well 
distribated throughout it, and he can never be 
wrong before beginning to build upon the béton 
to cause a little grout, made with hot lime or 
Roman cement, to be run over the surface, to 
fill any interstices that might possibly remain. 

In building a bridge over a river where there 
is already a bridge, it would be well to bear in 
mind that the projectors of the first bridge pro- 
bably selected for it the best site that could be 
got, and that the site chosen for the second 
bridge about to be built, is most probably an 
inferior and less secure position, and that there- 
fore the new structare should be better guarded 
and more carefally founded than the old in order 
to make it as secure. A wise mun builds his 
bridge at the ford, a fool builds his at the ferry. 

It must ever be a matter of surprise that 
what was the new bridge over the river at Ayr 

Barn’s “new brig”) baving given way at the 
lations of the piers, a second new bridge 
erected in its place, and only two or three years 
old, is now likewise already showing signs of 
insufficiency and weakness at the same part, and 
is causing no end of anxiety to the trustees who 
have the charge of it. But it is sufficient to 
remark on this point that the architect having 
satisfied himself of the depth to which he is to 
sink foundations which are to be exposed to 
water, such as sea and rivor walls, and piers of 
bridges, should always mark his formation 
level a few feet lower. Having fixed the level 
of the bed of his first course low enough for 
perfect safety, he should calculate upon placipg 
it a few feet lower etill. Here, if anywhere, he 
ought to work upon a broad margin and make 
assurance doubly sure. 

The heaviest part of a building should rest 
upon the solidest part of the foundation walls. 
In the handsome steeple of Free St. John’s 
Church, Glasgow, I have observed that the key- 
stone of an arch has been made the foundation 
of a tall buttress. This is not only bad in prin- 
ciple, but it is displeasing to the eye. 

As the foundation of a building is its base, to 
spread it out is not only conformable to the 
rales for safety, but also to the precepts of taste. 

Whoever wishes to lay foundations pressing 
equably on their bed, and exactly and neatly, 
at the same time must make use of powerful 
implements. Is may be said, in a general way, 
that the instruments and tools with which a 
builder works at foundations should be larger 
and stronger than those with which he works at 
the superstructure in ion as the pieces of 
which the foundation is, or, = “7 enon Soaae 
be, composed, are greater an r t 
of which the superstructure is composed. There 
can be no question as to the great advant+ge 
that suitable and powerful implements put into 
the service of a sensible workman give him. 
They invest him with extraordinary powers to 
carry on his job exactly and expeditiously. 

Not only should the stones put in foundation 





walls be the largest put into the building, but 


if there be any difference in the specific gravity 
they should also be the heaviest per cubic foot, 
the heaviest for its size being, in most instances, 
the strongest too. Stones, as a general thing, 
are comparatively strong or weak, according as 
their specific gravity is high or low. 

If I now propose to architects and still more 
to engineers, that they should make the founda- 
tions of all their stractures, whether seen or 
unseen, handsome things, I think [ hear them 
retort, “ What do you mean? Teach your grand- 
mother! Away, stick to your last!” 

The ancients had that idea, however, which 
they, no doubt, took direct from Nature, that 

is handsome which is not handsome 
throughont, and that if you would have anythiog 
like a perfect structure, the unseen as well ag 
the seen should be carefully and tidily shaped. 
“ Thorough,” a word upon which Lord Macaulay 
threw some contempt, was their motto; and, 
besides, it seems not out of the way to suppose 
that any one who loves beaatiful figares and fine 
forms would incline to draw all the parts of a 
design handsomely from bo:tom to top, that he 
would not begin at the bottom with a hideous 
foot when he proposed to end at the top with a 
graceful head, and that his foundation works 
would be designed to conform to the pattern of 
the rest of hia bailding, nor to suppose con- 
versely that he who was careless in producicg 
and displayed no taste in designing his founda- 
tions would be bat a slovenly architect or 
engineer throughout, and not much to be 
depended on. 

If you ask me what I consider a handsome 
foundation bu'lding, I would give as my example 
the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. Perhaps you 
might reply to me, “ Is that a foundation building 
at all?’”? My answer to this would be, “ Is the 
crypt of St. Paal’s, London, a foundation build- 
ing? I prefer the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral 
to the crypt of St. Paul’s.” To this you might 
perhaps reply, “ Bat are not the crypts of the 
churches you name superlative, and rather what 
might be called superfine examples of foundation 
works?” Tothis my answer would be, “ That is 
as you think. My purpose is to pul! up the 
prevalent notions regarding the dignity (not to 
say the importance) of foundations, not to drag 
them down.” 

If the architect have the eye of a painter; 
beyond that, if he have the soul of a poet, his 
imagination will revel among the sunken and 
gloomy recesses of foundation buildings, even as 
the novelist gloats over the midnight city, the 
spectral river, and the atarlit bridge. Across 
his heart, ruoniog in bot and cold jets, will 
shoot the elastic lines of the impetuous Byron :— 

“ Lake Leman lies by Chiilon’s walls, 
A thousand massy feet below.” 

Without the alternation of deep gloom and 
brilliant sunshine, the world would appear 
frivolous and unattractive, and the architect, ag 
well as the painter and the poet, will find a 
certain pleasure in diviog down the lanes of 
deepest shadow in pursuit of beauty ever flying 
before. 

Bat paramount to that, if in his daily walk he 
seeks, as he may do, to make his works a faint 
imitation of Nature, he will find im this model 
nothing misplaced or misleading to imitate, no 
false theories or mistaken dedactions, no slovenly 
or reckless practices. Her foundations are 
always beautiful and strong. W. Y. B. 








ENGINEERS AS STATESMEN. 


Ir is with a very just and natural pride that 
some of the Contiaental journals point to the 
eminence recently attained in public life by 
several gentlemen belonging to the profe-sion 
of civil engifeer. The most remarkable instance, 
perhaps, is that of M. Simon Bavier, who has 
been elected President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, or, as he is more correctly called, President 
of the Swiss Federal Council. M. Bavier wae 
born in 1825, and studied engineering at the 
Polytechnical Schools of Stattgart and Carle- 
ruhe. He was formerly engaged in the com- 
stroction of some of the Italian railways, as well 
as in the service of the Swiss Government. He 
ia the author of an excellent technical work 
entitled ‘The Roads of Switzerland.” 

Farther examples of engiveers proving suc- 
cessful as statesmen are to be fouod in the 
new French Ministry. No fewer than three of 
the members of the Freycinet Cabinet are by 
profession civil ineers, T are the 
Minister-President, M. de Freycinet and 
his col M. Varroy, Minister of Public 





Works, and M. Tirard, Minister of Commerce, 
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“OLD FULHAM BRIDGE,” 
OTHERWISE CALLED “‘ PUTNEY BRIDGE.” 


Tuts was the title of an extremely interesting 
read before the Londoa and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, on Monday evening last, 
by Mr. J. f. Wadmore, A.R.I.B.A. The aathor 
commenced with some general observations on 
the changes that have taken place daring the 
last ceutury and a half in the aspect of London 
from the Thames, and in the aspect of the river 
itself; and went on to say that it might, per- 
haps, surprise many people to inform them that 
the old timber bridge between Falkam and 
Patuey (shortly to be removed) was now the 
oldest existing bridge in the metropolis over the 
Thames, and that it was erected with the inten- 
tion of supplying an immediate temporary want 
until its place could be occapied by a more per- 
manent structure. Although erected as far back 
as the yesr 1729, ic had usefally served the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, while two stone 
bridges of later date,—Westminster and Black- 
friars,—had become ruinous, and their places 
were supplied by more recent structures. Since 
Patney Bridge was opened for public traffic, no 
fewer than twelve other bridges had been erected 
over the river to supply the needs of London, 
viz., Westminster (ia 1750), Blackfriars (1769), 
Battersea,—another wooden structare,—(1771), 
Vauxhall (1815), Soushwark (1817), Waterloo 
1817), Hammersmith (1827), London Bridge 
Sioa Chelsea Saspension, or “ Victoria” 
Bridge (1858), Albert,—or “ New Battersea,”— 
and Wandeworth Bridge, to say nothing of 
Hangerford Saspension Bridge (removed to 
make way for the Charing Cross Rail way Bridge), 
and the various railway bridges now crossing the 
river. Having briefly glanced at the history of 
Falham and Patney, and shown that a ferry 
existed at this point of the river from very early 
times, Mr. Wadmore went on to say that the 
necessity of some more certain and better 
means of commanication between the two 
banks of the river was recognised by Lord 
Esser, who, when in command of the Parlia- 
mentary forces in 1642, threw a bridge of boats 
over the river to enable him to follow up 
Charles I., who then lay at Kingston, having 
retreated from Brentford, crossing the river 
by Kingston Bridge. There was reason to 
suppose that this bridge of boats was made 
use of up to the year 1647, and possibly 
later. The convenience and facility which it 
afforded while it remained were too great 
to be lost sight of or forgotten, and accordiogly, 
in 1671, a Bill was introduced into Parliament 
for building a bridge over the Thames from 
Falham to Patney. Its supporters appear to 
have met with the uncompromising opposition 
of the citizens and Corporation of London, 
and the Bill was lost, on a division, by 67 to 54. 
The argaments used on the occasion were pre- 
served in Grey’s “‘ Debates,” under date April 4, 
1671. Mr. James, the member for London, 
stated that the Bill would “question the very 
being of London. Next to pulling down the 
borough of Southwark, nothing can ruin it more. 
All the correspondence westward for fael and 
grain and hay, if this bridge be built, cannot be 
kept up. The water there is shallow at ebb. 
London requires a free at all times.” 
Mr. Walter defended the Bill, observing that 
“at Paris there were many bridges, at Venice 
hondreds.” Sir Thomas Lee wisely remarked 
that it would make building at the west end of 
the towr all the better. Sir William Thompson 
said the erection of the proposed bridge “ wenld 
make the skirts (through London) too big for 
the body. The rents of London Bridge, for the 
maintenance of it, would be destroyed. It 
would cause sands and shelves, and affect low 
navigation, and cause ships to lie as low as 
Woolwich.” Colonel Stroude said that in no 
case were all the bridges of a city built at one 
time. No city in the world so long as London 
had only one passage for five miles. Mr. Bos- 
cawen remarked, “If a bridge at Patney, why 
not one at Lambeth? and more?” Sir Joho 
Bennett said the Corporation would agres to the 
bridge at Falham if they were thereby secured 
from another bridge at Lambeth. Mr. Love, the 
Lord Mayor of the year, was, however, of a 
different opinion. “If,” he said, “ carts go over, 
the City must be destroyed.” In the result, the 
Bill was thrown out, as before said, by a majoriy 
of thirteen votes. There was every probability 
that the Act eventually obtained for building 
the bridge was mainly carried by the aid and 
influence of Sir Robert Walpole (the centre lock 
was long known as “ Walpole’s lock”). There 





was a story carrent that one evening Sir Robert 
was returning from Kingston (after he had 
been in attendance on his royal master at 
Hampton Court), to take part in an important 
debate in the House of Commons. When he 
arrived, hot and in post-haste at the ferry, 
to his utter disgust and dismay he discovered 
that the tide wus down and that the ferry-boats 
were laid up high and dry on the opposite shore, 
nor was there a ferryman to be seen. It was in 
vain that he and his servant shouted till they were 
black in the face and hoarse in the throat. The 
ferrymen, Tories to a man, were carousing with 
mine host of the Swan at Fulham, and regaling 
themselves with beer and tobacco, while they 
secretly enjoyed his discomfiture. All Sir 
Robert could do was to ride on, leaving his 
maledictions on the ferrymen. These were no 
idle threats. The Act for the buildiag of the 
bridge received the royal sanction on Jane 8, 
1726 (12 Geo. 1.). The importance with which 
the project was regarded might be inferred 
from the number and influence of the illustrious 
list of noblemen and gentlemen (110 in number) 
who were appointed commissioners to carry out 
the Act. With a quaint irony which gives point 
to the story before mentioned, the first meeting 
of the Commissioners was held on July 26th, 
1726, “at the sign of the Swan at Fulham,” 
then a small buat usefal tavern where passengers 
waiting for the ferry could resort and find 
refreshments. The proceedings must have 
been conducted in the open air, as it was not 
possible that accommodation for the sixty-eight 
noblemen and gentlemen who then attended 
could have been found in the humble hostelry. 
One of the reavlutions passed at this meeting 
(at which there were present, among others, 
“ Nicholas Dabois, Master Mason ; Thos. Ripley, 
esq., Cont’ of H.M. Works; and Will Kent, esq., 
Master Carpenter”) was, “That such a bridge 
be built as may supply the present exigency, 
and be usefal for the building of a more substan. 
tial bridge, as there may be occasion.” A com- 
mittee, consisting of the greater namber of the 
commissioners present was appointed to receive 
proposals for the erection of the bridge and to 
report thereon. The committee gave instrac- 
tions for a survey to be made of the river, show- 
ing the different places where a bridge might be 
erected, and Mr. Thos. Ripley reported on three 
places, ‘‘ Firstly, from Patney to Mr. Gray’s land 
at Fulham; secondly, from Brewhouse-lane to 
Falham Dock; thirdly, from the east corner of 
Mr. Prittlewell’s gardens to the carpenter's yard 
at Fulham.” The committee having considered 
the three, selected the first, where the width of 
the river between the banks was 780 ft., with 
18 ft. of water at high tides and 6 ft. at low. 
Three designs for the bridge were next sub. 
mitted for the approval of the committee,—the 
first from Mr. Thos. Ripley, the second from 
Mr. John Price, and the third from Mr. William 
Halfpenny. Mr. Ripley proposed to build a 
bridge 23 ft. wide and 780 ft. long, the centre 


lock to have 17 ft. of waterway above the 


highest tides; the piles to be 15 in. in diameter, 


shod with iron and driven 6 ft. into the bed of 


the river. If built entirely of fir, he estimated 
the cost of constraction at 8,0001., inclading pave- 
ments (sbatments) at the ends of the bridge; 


that the annual repairs would cost from 501. to 


601., and that the work coald be completed in 


two months and would last for from twelve to 


fourteen years. He further added that he did 


not think that any wooden bridge, though of 
oak, would last above thirty years. If the piles 


were of oak the cost would be 9,0001. The 
roadway was to rise 9 in. in every 10 ft., and 
the bridge, when erected, “ would be useful in 


the nature of scaffolding for the erection of a 


stone bridge.” Thomas Ripley was born in 
Yorkshire, and is said in his early days to have 
kept a shop and coffee-house in Wood-street, 


Cheapside. He was admitted to the freedom of 
the Carpenters’ Company in 1705, and by the 


interest of his Sir Robert Walpole, 
obtained the appointment of clerk of the works 


at the King’s Mews. He cores A became 


Chief Carpenter, then Controller of H.M. Works; 
and lastly, Controller-General of the Works, 
Buildings, Gates, and Bridges, as well as Con- 
dactor of the Royal Progress. His principal 
works were the carrying out of Charles Cambel’s 
design for Houghton 1, Norfolk, for Sir RB. 
Walpole; Wolaston House, Norfolk; the Admi- 
ralty, Whitehall; and many other works and 
buildings. He died at his official residence at 
Hampton Court, Fe 10, 1758, and was 
boried in the parish church. His name was 
mentioned by Pope in connexion with the erec- 















tion of the proposed bridge in a somewhat dis. 
paraging way,— 
* Who builds a bridge who never drove a pile, 
Should Ripley venture, all the world would s 
Mr. John Price submitted a plan and section 
of a bridge, to be 20 ft. wide, with a total length, 
including abutments, of 852 ft. from high-water 
mark, to be divided into nineteen bays, from 
45 ft. to 30 ft. wide, so as to allow 685 ft. of 
navigable water-way, to be 12 ft. 6 in. high 
above high-water mark. He was of opinion 
that the bridge might be built for 8,600I., and 
completed within nine months. With oaken 
piles, 18 in. in diameter, as he proposed, he 
thought the bridge would stand for fifty years. 
The annual repairs were estimated at 1001. per 
annum for the first seven years, and 2001. per 
annum afterwards. Mr. William Halfpenny 
submitted a plan for a bridge to be 24 ft. wide, 
with nineteen bays or openings, to be 32 ft. 
wide each, and to be 16 ft. above ordinary and 
12 ft. above the usual high-water mark. He 
proposed to build the bridge wholly of oak, and 
estimated its cost at 2.8001. He reckoned that 
it would take about a year and a half to build, 
and woald stand about thirty years, costing 
about 5001. for repairs. Objection appears to 
have been taken to the plan submitted by Mr. 
Price, on the ground that the bearings between 
the piers were supported by a king-trass on 
either side of the bridge, that the middle would 
be necessarily weak, and require a cross-piece, 
which would throw the whole weight on the 
kiog-post. Mr. Price fully explained to the com- 
mittee the nature of a truss, and endeavoured 
to throw discredit on the plan submitted by 
Ripley, by saying that the piles could not be 
driven down as proposed by him without splitting 
to pieces. A plan and model! for a bridge of 
boats were also submitted, which, it was stated, 
could be finished in two months, and would cost 
5,0001., the repairs being estimated at 3001. per 
annum. In this bridge of boats there were to 
be two openings of 24 ft. each for barges, and 
thirty of 12 ft. each for wherries. The com. 
mittee finally came to the conclasion that Mr, 
Ripley’s plan should be adopted, and oaken 
piles used. The feet of many of the original 
piles now exist, although most of them have 
been scarfed with other timber, as the decay 
has been between wird and water, about half- 
way up. The committee then iovited tenders 
for the erection of the bridge. Three were sub- 
mitted,—firatly, from Mr. Thomas Hall, car- 
penter, for finishing the bridge by Midsummer 
Day, 1727, at a cost of 7,5001,, one-third to be 
paid when one-third of the work was com- 
pleted, one-third when two-thirds were finished, 
and the remainder or the completion of the 
work. Secondly, Mr. Thomas Phillips offered 
to undertake to finish the bridge in two 
months, if required, for the sum of 6,6981.,— 
one third to be paid at the beginning of 
the work, one-third when half was done, and 
the remainder when the bridge was completed. 
Thirdly, Mr. John Meard, carpenter, undertook 
to finish the bridge ia two months for 6,6501., 
payments to be made as ia the proposal of Mr. 
Phillips. The committee agreed to accept Mr. 
Phillips’s tender to build the bridge, with oaken 
piles, for the sum of 6,698/ , he giving security 
to keep the work in repair for twelve years, 
accidents by fire and damage by barges alone 
excepted. Further tenders were then entered 
into with Mr. Joseph Andrews, mason, for stone- 
work amounting to 1,756l., and with Mr. John 
Mist for roads and paving at 6s. per yard equare, 
he keeping it in repair for twelve years for 501. 
per annum. These matters being settled, the 
committee proceeded to consider the rights of 
the ferry, that on the Middlesex side being 
held of the Manor of Falham (of which the 
Bishop of London was lord), while that of 
Patney was held of the manor of Wimbledon, 
whereof Sarah, Dachess of Marlborough, was 
lady. Mr. Ripley’s plan appears to have met 
with some outside criticism other than Pope’s, 
notably from Mr. John Gregory and Mr. Thomas 
Beal, who suggested remedies for certain defects 
which they thought they detected in the design 
of the bridge. In a petition which they ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners, they say,— 
“ When the ice is frozen hard to the piles, they 
standing naked, as usual, with the small ends 
downwards, when the tide comes strong ander 


the ice it will probably heave up the bridge, and 
loosen the ribs in the ground, and rack the 
braces and framing atthe top. Then there may 


come a sudden thaw, and the sholes of ice which 
will be brought down the river with the land- 
floods will drive hard against the bridge, and it 
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heavy, and before loosened and racked 
pega | is, in our bumble opinion, in 
t danger of being overthrown. Therefore, 
grea 
to prevent such & easuality, if we are employed 
in it we will take sach & as we have 
pat forth in the fallowing proposals.” This 
method appeared to be the fixing of the larger 
ends of the piles dowuwards, “to be turned in 
with an engine,” as “the batt-ends had most 
heart,” and, tapering upwards, the piles would 
be the better able to resist the ice; also, to 
“ warp” the piers on every side with plankiog. 
The petition concladed with the following words, 
_“ We being the root of this contrivance, it is 
to be hoped you will not permit any branch of it to 
be grafted into any others’ proposals.” Financial 
and legal difficalties having arisen, partly out of 
the extent of = claims wae those possi pet 
in the ferry rights, some y was 
other designs were invited. There were three 
responses, one from Captain J. Perry, of Rye, 
who, after saying that he was then engaged on 
works connected with the harbour, &o., offered 
to build a bridge “ by a new method not yet 
practised in England. ” Secondly, one Richard 
Newsham offered to constract a bridge “for a 
small sum of money, to last longer and better 
than any others” ; and, thirdly, Mr. J. Goodyear 
submitted scantlings for a bridge, but declined 
to be an undertaker and accept a mortgage of 
the tolls as payment. At a subsequent meeting 
Mr. John Price sent in a model for a stone 
bridge, which he estimated to cost about 
45,0001., and eventually the Commissioners, by 
deed of assignment, made over the undertaking 
to thirty gentlemen, amongst whom were the 
Earl of Halifax, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Matthew 
Decker, baronet, and Sir Charles Wager, knt., 
who had agreed to subscribe the sum of 1,0001. 
each. The first meeting of the ietors was 
held at the Lottery Office, Whitehall, on Nov. 27, 
1728, when several models and designs were 
considered. 1. The model and design for a 
timber bridge previously submitted by Mr. 
Ripley. 2. Mr. Price’s model of his proposed 
stone bridge, already mentioned, “‘ together with 
the model of a timber one of the same kind with 
that which Jaliugs Cesar built over the Rhine,” 
and estimated to cost 20,2501. 3. Mr. Half- 
penny’s design for a timber bridge, previously 
laid before the Commissioners. 4. Mr. Good- 
year’s design for a timber bridge. 5. A model 
of Captain Perry’s proposed bridge. 6. Two 
several designs for timber bridges by Sir Jacob 
Ackworth. All these were referred to a com- 
mittee, and they reported in favour of Mr. 
Ripley’s proposal, if the piers could be built of 
moor-stone at a cost of 15,0001. Mr. Ripley did 
not procare any estimate, but stated that the 
cost would be about 16,5001. Mr. Ripley’s 
design was therefore rejected, and that of Sir 
Jacob Ackworth accepted. The width of the 
centre opening of the bridge was to be 28 ft. 
wide; there were to be four openings, each 
25 ft. wide, and all the other openings were to 
be 15 ft. wide each, Eventually, Mr. Phillips 
undertook to carry out the work for 9,6001. To 
complete the approaches to the bridge it was 
found necessary that about 200 square feet of 
Patney Churchyard should be purchased, and a 
faculty for this was granted in 1730. A carefal 
examination of the minutes of the earlier meet- 
ings of the proprietors shows that although Sir 
Sir Jacob Ackworth’s design for the bridge was 
selected, it was materially modified in execu- 
tion. Ite construction was superiatended by a 
committee of eight of the proprietors, of whom 
Mr. William Cheselden, the eminent surgeon, 
appeared at one time to take the chief part. 
The interest shown by Dr. Cheselden in the con- 
struction of the brick arches and abutments, and 
arranging for the toll-honses, gave no doubt 
some colour to the statement made by Faulkner, 
. istory of Fulham,” that Dr. Cheselden 
paw 3 his experience in architecture while 
ractising ag @ 8 in Chelsea Hospital, 
“ which enabled him to design a bridge standing 
on 80 many wooden legs.” At a meeting held 
at the Lottery Office, Whitehall, July 2, 1730, 
psn, resolution appears to have been 


is built entirely accord- 
Ch ples laid down by Mr. 
> eselden, and as he has been serviceable in 
tae the execution of the same, that the thanks 

© proprietors be given to him for the advantages 
ve been received from his advice and assist- 
can be belt sin of opinion that no timber bridge 
manner than hehanae 7 Spe and commodious 


The first carriage that passed over the new 
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bridge was that of H.R.H. George, Prince of 
Wales, Nov. 22, 1729. With sundry repairs 
from time to time, and with certain alterations 
of late years to meet the wants of the river 
traffic, the bridge has continued in use down to 
the present day. Under the Metropolis Toli 
Bridges Act, 1877, the bridge was opened free 
to the public on the 30th of Jaly, 1880, by 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works acquiring the rights of pro- 
prietors of the tolls for the sum of 58,0001. 
Subsequently, the Me Board of Works 
obtained an Act giving them power to pull down 
the old bridge and the aqueduct erected by the 
Chelsea Waterworks Company in 1849, and to 
erect a new bridge oumableing the utilities of 
each structure. 

By the of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, Mr. 
Wadmore was able to give a few particulars of 
the new bridge, which will shortly be commenced. 
The proposed site of the new bridge is about 
150 ft. higher up the river than the old bridge, 
80 as to obtain better gradients on the Falbam 
and Patney sides by making the approach from 
the former direct from the termination of the 
present High-street, passing in the rear of the 
vicarage, and through the garden. The new 
bridge will be constructed entirely of granite, 
with five segmental arches, the centre one 
having 144 ft. clear waterway, with a height of 
20 ft. above Trinity high-water mark. The total 
length of the bridge between the abutments on 
either side will be 700 ft., with a width of 44 ft. 
The total clear waterway will be 628 ft. The 
cost, with the approaches, will be not less than 
200,0001. The water from the Chelsea water- 
works will be carried under the footways in four 
pives of 24.in. diameter, and two of 12-in. 
diameter, three being placed on either side. 

A brief discussion ensued, in the course of 
which the chairman (Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A), 
the Rev. Hawley Clutterbuck, and Messrs. 
George Lambert, F.8.A., Alfred White, F.8.A., 
G. H. Birch, A.R.I.B.A., and 8. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A4., took part, the last-named speaker 
referring to the ancient ferry from Lambeth 
Palace to Westminster. Until within some 
seventy or eighty years ago the water-stairs 
and water-gate existed. The ferry was much 
used, and is mentioned in Archbishop Land's 
“Diary.” In the library of Lambeth Palace 
there is preserved an interesting document, 
dated 1701, signed by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and bearing the Admiralty seal, exemptiog the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s bargemen from 
impressment into the king’s service. 

Mr. Lambert afterwards read an interesting 
paper on “ Pewter.” 








THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF THEATRES.* 


Ir is fally well known that the existing 
arrangements of sheet iron or wire curtains fail 
almost without exception in the hour of danger. 
The value of wire curtains, moreover, remains 
problematical. The committee have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that only a permanently 
acting, perfectly fireproof screen, which keeps 
out the gases of combustion, will offer suffi- 
cient security. By this they desire to say that 
the cartain must be a fireproof screen ronving 
in an iron casing, which, because always in use, 
shuts off the stage at once and unfailingly from 
the auditorium in case of fire, and by means of 
which the fire may be localised on the stage, 
which must be sacrificed under any conditions. 
Supposing such a screen to exist, one half of the 
theatre,—the anditoriam,—might be preserved 
perfectly intact, a condition never before at- 
tained. But by this means a very much greater 
advantage might be obtained, namely, that, in 
future, fires in theatres would occur without a 
loss of life. The greatest guarantee would be 
offered by the knowledge of the public that 
there is no danger, in eonsequence of which the 
excitement and anxiety to get to the doors, easily 
explained under present circumstances, would dis- 
appear, and the theatre be emptied in an orderly 
manner. This condition of a permanent fire- 
proof curtain has been specially treated by Mr. 
Carl Pfaff, and the committee are able to refer 
to the result obtained by that gentleman as a 
practical solution of the theoretical problem 
proposed by them. At the request of Mr. 


Pfaff, this matter was submitted to a sub-com- | recogn 


mittee for examination, who have dealt with it 


. . 155, ante. Report of the Committee ted 
by tae hie Society of Engineers and 
(Vienna). 
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in detail. Their report is published in an ap- 
pendix, 

The theatre being thus divided into two 
perfectly isolated parts, there remain only those 
arrangements to be considered which provide 
for the safety of those who, in case of fire, are 
present in either half. As regards the stage, 
where a fire is almost sure to originate, it would 
be necessary to separate it completely and fire- 
proof from the rooms used by those engaged on 
the stage. This object may be attained by 
enclosing the stage iteclf on all sides by fire- 
proof walls; in this manter the fire would be 
confined within that space, and it might be 
allowed to burn itself out, the efforta of the fire 
brigade being directed towards rescuing persons 

therein. At the same time, the roof 
for this part of the theatre ought to be of very 
light construction, and the whole well ventilated, 
so as to permit the flames to find a ready outlet. 
From this point of view, and looking upon the 
square formed by the stage as the seat of the 
fire, it would be advisable to provide the three 
walls not turned towards the auditoriam with as 
many fireproof passages as there are floors; the 
dressing-rooms, wardrobe-rooms, and other 
accessories to the green-room, which would 
require daylight, would be ranged around the 
stage, outside the fireproof walls. On each side 
of the stage at least one flight of stairs for the 
corridors ought to lead into the open. Shoald 
a back stage be required, it would be neceseary 
to establish a fireproof communication between 
corridors on both sides of the stage above 
t. 

In the auditoriam, which may be supposed to 
be constructed perfectly fireproof at least in ite 
communications, the latter are of first import- 
ance. The passages ought to be constructed 
with regard to the number of persons assembled 
in the various parts of the building; but pro- 
vision ought also to be made to guard against 
undue crowding in cases of sudden evacuation. 
The task imposed upon the architect from this 
point of view will induce him to design the 
building in such a manner as to dispose of the 
crowds, which vary in different parte of the 
house, most effectually. He must divide them 
into as small bodies as possible, each of which 
should be able to reach the open as quickly as 
possible, by the shortest route, without en- 
countering obstacles, and without coming into 
collision with other parties leaving the house. 
If we examine existing theatres from this 
aspect, it will be found that they supply that 
accommodation in very rare instances to the 
extent required. Leaving old theatres quite 
out of the question, in which much arose from 
accident, and a greater part from other con- 
siderations than those here mentioned, it is only 
too often found that demands are made upon a 
given site of limited dimensions which render it 
impossible for the architect to provide com- 
munications corresponding to the number of 
spectators in the sense here pointed out. But 
most of the theatres are faulty in that there is 
a want of direct ventilation. 

As theatres are intended only for illumination 
at night, it is frequently thought that daylight 
may be dispensed with. Bat where daylight is 
absent, fresh air may be procured only at a 
heavy expense ; and yet it will not be denied 
that fresh air cannot be dispensed with ia 
theatres. The fact slone, that most of those 
who have perished during fires in theatres have 
been suffocated, ought to prove the necessity of 
throwing as much daylight as possible into the 
communications. Bat the want of fresh air 
shows itself also in another way. Let us 
examine the obstacles which oppose themselves 
to a plentifal supply of air uader such conditions. 
In most theatres, corridors, stairs, and vesti- 
bules are grouped round the auditorium, and 
are in surrounded by other rooms receiving 
their light direct. Under such conditions, the 
hall formed by the auditorium and the passages 
attached thereto not only supply increaced 
danger in caee of fire, bus they also become a 
source of various diseases for the thousands of 
people who are nightly crowded together there 
in @ heated atmosphere. As a plentifal supply 
of air in theatres cannot be given by artificial 
ventilation without great expense, natural venti- 
lation offers itself as & ready means of solving 
the difficulty. If once the principles of safety 
and sanitation, hitherto neglected, are thoroughly 
ised in the construction of theatres, and 
more larly in the part in which the public 
assemble, old-established habits will give way 
and improvements will follow as a matter of 
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Hitherto the communications in theatres have 
been planned on a system of centralisation; its 
place will have to be taken by decentralisation. 
With this view, a sufficient number of staircases 
and passages connected with them will have to be 
provided, in the first place; in the second place, 
however, account mast be taken of a suitable 
division of the communications, corresponding to 
the movements of people ia theatres, the largest 
number of staircases being placed in those parts 
where the public are congregated in largest 
numbers. The definition of those requirements 
by itself presents great difficulties. What is 
meant by sufficient commanications? How 
many doors of exit are to be provided for a o:r- 
tain namber of people, and in what proportion 
ought the namber and dimensions of staircases to 
be to the number of doors and the people present 
respectively? It will be difficult to give exact 
figures, as various changing factors, such as the 
length of the passages, the form and winding of 
stairs, the width and steepness of steps, exert a 
great inflaence upon the rapidity of the move- 
ment of bodies of people. The true soluticn of 
these problems in each special case will depend 
upon the architect, who will have to take due 
note of such points as are contained in his 
instructions. He will have to keep to the pro- 
gramme laid down for him as nearly as possible, 
as a matter of course; but he wil! do well to 
adapt his conditions as mach as possible to the 
classic theatre, with its well-devised system of 
numerous stairs and passages. Wedo not mean 
to indicate that he should simply take the olassio 
theatre as a pattern, and entirely break with our 
present system of boxes. The communications 
required must be made conformable to the plan 
of the theatre; but it seems desirable, for this 
very reason, torefer to the classic theatre, because 
the same advantage achieved by ancient archi- 
tects ought to be attained in the modern 
theatre.* If full cognisance is taken of these 
conditions, changes in existing arrangements 
and the elaboration of a new system will follow 
by themselves. It would be unadvisable to lay 
down hard and fast rules, but the following par- 
ticulars may well serve as a guide, referring, as 
they do, to practical requirements. They would, 
of eourse, not be acted upon in the case of grand 
staircases, nor apply to dispositions made for 
special comfort. 

(a) The communications for the various tiers, 
each of which ought to have at least two sets of 
stairs, should be independent of each other. 
They should be in the right proportion to the 
number of people which each tier will acoom- 
modate, and be as short as possible. 

(>) The commanications should be on a more 
extensive scale ia proportim to their length,— 
that is to say, the upper tiers ought to be pro- 
vided with more staircases, because they con- 
taia alarger number of people. 

(c) A larger namber of staircases of mode- 
rate width (say 6 ft.) is to be preferred to a less 
number of very broad stairs. 

(d) The turnings should be uniform, and should 
be easy. Steps and landings should be on a 
uniform scale. The height of rise should be of 
the same proportion throughout. 

(¢) Single steps shoald be entirely avoided. 

(f) Direct staircases are to be preferred to 
spiral ones. 

(7) The passages destined for the public mast 
in no case be intruded upon by the cloak-rooms. 
The latter may be constructed along the 
passages for the purpose which they serve, but 
they must have their exits placed in such a 
manner as to enable people using them to leave 
them without entering the general stream. 

(h) Ali doors must open outwards: a police 
regulation made at Vienna long ago. 

If communications were constructed as above 
pointed ont and other precautions adopted, 
crowdiog dangerons to life and limb would be 
an impossibility. The masses would, by natural 
impulse, try to gain the doors, and even the 
largest theatre might be emptied in a very few 
minutes. Even in the case that smoke were to 
enter the auditorium and passages,—which, how- 
ever, is to be prevented by other measures,— 
stairs or leading to the open air might 
be at once ventilated by the windows 
or smashing them, and the of suffocation 
would be avoided. Absolate darkness would 
also be prevented, as such passages wonld be 
partially, however slightly, lighted from the 
street lamps. 


_In summing up what has been stated, 
* The relerences in our columns to the classic theatre 


a to have reminded i 
of the lessons to be learned Fee ae ewe 





the | and it is, therefore, highly 





the committee express it as their opinion 
that the greatest guarantee for the safety of 
the theatre-goer is offered by the constraction 
of a sufficient number er inom re, 
practically arranged, and corresponding 
number of pric ies and their distribution in 
the theatre, as well as by the possibility of 
ventilating them and the corridors connected 
with them. They, however, deprecate all make- 
shifts in the form of balconies, ladders, iron 
safety stairs, and other precautionary measures, 
excepting so far as they may be necessary for 
improviog the condition of existing theatres. 
The same principle which the committee have 
laid down for the iron curtain applies aleo to 
the other arrangements. They must possess 
stability, and the public mast be acquainted 
with them by their daily use. It is only in this 
manner that the public will acquire confidence 
in them, which can only be ted if a con- 
viction of the perfect safety afforded by them 
gains ground. The behaviour of the public, 
however, who, in the hour of danger, must help 
themselves, will be of greater value than all 
measures of safety devised for cases of emer- 
gency, and which generally fail. To make a 
virtue of necessity was the beginning of all art. 
We may be convinced that also in the case 
given necessity will lead in the right direction. 


The preceding inquiry has resulted in the 
formulation of a series of principles which 
might in the fatare become rales for the con- 
struction and arrangement of theatres. In con- 
tinuing to test those conditions, a number of 
determinations of detail may be evolved from 
those general principles which may increase the 
safety and comfort of the public. The committee, 
considering that at the present moment it is 
only required to set things generally right in 
this highly important matter, think that they 
may properly exclude from their labour every 
detail which would result, as a matter of course, 
from the due observance of generally valid prin- 
ciples. It is true that there are other pointes of 
inquiry not at all or only slightly touched upon 
here, which are of essential importance in the 
construction of theatres: such as their warming 
and ventilation, lighting, water-supply, and the 
extinction of fires. Notwithstanding their great 
weight, the committee thought it better to 
abandon a closer treatment of those questions, 
for the following reasons. The far-reaching 
claims which may be made in the construction 
of theatres upon the arrangements for warming 
and ventilation, as well as the effect which they 
may have upon fire-risks,—while, on the other 
hand, that peril may be greatly diminished by 
suitable contrivances for ventilation,—could 
hardly be defined in such @ manner as is 
required by the object which the committee 
have in view. They think, on the contrary, 
that the more minute treatment of this branch 
of the inquiry may be safely left to the investiga- 
tion of the many experts of our society who 
have made that department of technical science 
their special stady, and who are, therefore, best 
fitted to deal wich the reforms required. Bat 
the question of lighting is of such extreme 
importance that the committee deem a brief 
reference to it necessary. 

Two reasons suggest themselves for entering 
into the lighting of theatres. In the first place, 
the present mode of lighting the stage is the 
principal cause of fire; and, secondly, it must 
be most imperatively insisted on that the light. 
ing of the auditoriam and the communica 
mast, even in the case of fire, never wholly 
cease. It may be remarked with to the 
first point that the great number of gas-lights 
fixed on the stage, often very closely to or 
between easily inflammable materials, raise the 
temperature on the pod coms of to a very 
high point, which, es ly by 
reaches a very dangerous local intensity, and 
completely prepares for ignition the already 
very easily ignitable materials forming the 
soenery, &c. It is here that the danger lies 
which is inseparable from a stage lighted by gas, 
tata principal parte Sh least, should in 
stage, in 
fatare be lighted by electricity. The committee 
are not at in @ position to make definite 
proposals & particular system of electric 
sqndog, bes expect from the progreas with 
which @ engineering is continually sur- 
prising the world that the want here expreased 
will soon be met. A solution of this question 
may all the sooner be expected, the more 
managements of theatres are willing to lend a 
helping hand to experiments, to which they 


present. In that part of the theatre electric 
lighting may heighten the effect,and may also 
mow expense, but would not inorease its 
ety. 
Whatever system of lighting may be adopted 
for the auditorium and ita ap 4 it must 


is made, not only for the case of a calamity, bat 
also for daily routine; for the sudden collapse of 
the lighting arrangements in a theatre otherwise 
ly in order and filled with spectators 
would, without further aggravating circum. 
prove by itself a lamentable 
on account of the confusion caused thereby and 
its consequences. The committee are of opinion 
that an emergency aa should be entirely 
mara away with, f lig ine must be a 
supplementary system o . The com- 
mittee understand by this an arrangement for 
lighting the auditorium and its commanications 
by means of oil lamps or candles, which forms 
such @ large part of the regular lighting by gas 
or electricity that it cannot be dispensed with 
also for daily use, bat is for obtaining 
the fall lighting effect under all ciroumstances. 
This supplementary system of lighting would 
thus be placed under the most efficient control,— 
that of the public. Care should be taken that 
managers of theatres do not hide the absence of 
a well-acting, but, to them, inconvenient, supple- 
mentary system by a too brilliant lighting by 
ges or the electric light, and thus withdraw it 
from the control above pointed out altogether. 
On the other hand, it would appear perfectly 
admissible to light that part of the theatre 
exclusively by oil Jamps or candles. On stairs 
and in in vestibales and lobbies, the 
lights serving the supplementary system ought 
to be ventilated from outside. Entrances and 
doors must be distinguished by recognisable 
lights belonging to that system. As long asa 
theatre possesses, besides the yg ered 
system, one for gas, the pipes the latter 
leading to the stage, the green-roem with its 
paseages, and the auditorium with ite approaches, 
should not be connected with each other, but 
should have independent communications with a 
main, and not be interrapted by any inter- 
mediate contrivances. 

As regards all further measures for the 
general safety, especially the extinction of fires, 
the committee are of opinion that they would 
exceed their fanction were they to treat that 
question. Bat they are perfectly convinced that 
the competent authorities who have hitherto 
administered such measures would be best able 
to suggest desirable reforms. 


The principles above stated might form 4 
guide in the construction of new theatres. In 
adapting old theatres, those fandamental maxims 
should be applied as far as possible, The same 
principles should aleo serve as & guidance ia 
framing or amending existing building regala- 
tions for theatres. How far by legislation slone 
the safety of the public may be provided for, 
and how far it may be commendable to deter- 
mine the construction of theatres by law,—in 
order not to restrict the liberty of technical 
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tee perees of the old Savoy Palace in the Strand 
near which the Art-Union of London is now 
Tr is interesting to the student of history to| located}, and which were cleared away in order 

t whens sore whinge a The builder of the 
: re was a clever French ter, called 
Cabanelle, who also invented 3s pooaiae kind of 
roof, named after him.” 

In July, 1833, the title was changed to that 
of the Royal Victoria, in commemoration, it is 
said, of the ome Princess Victoria and her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, having visited it. 
There are also other interesting records con- 
nected with it. In 1830 Edmand Kean was 
paid 1001. for performing there for two nights. 
Booth, Cooke, Liston, Joe Grimaldi, Backstone, 
Benjamin Webster, and G. V. Brooke, trod its 
boarde. It numbered among its scene-painters 
Clarkson Stanfield; and in 1834 the great 
violinist, Paganini, performed here for one 
night,—his last appearance in this country. 

Yet the Victoria enjoyed a doubifal reputa- 
tion for some years; the audience, which had 
begun by being respectable, changed into a mob 
who sat in shirt-sleeves, cracked nuts, called 
the actors by their Christian namer, and pelted 
them with orange-peel and apples, so that it was 
hardly safe for a respectable West-ender to 
enter, However, with the march of time and 
education, these thiogs again altered, and in 
1871 the audience of the New Cat assembled to 
bid farewell to their cherished home of melo- 
drama, aud though composed of the rougher 
classes, were as decorous as need be. The piece 
given was the same the theatre had opened with 
in 1811, “ Trial by Battle; or, Heaven defend the 
Right”; and when Mr. Cave announced in a 
pathetic manner, “the curtain will drop for 
ever on the Victoria Theatre,’ and it fell, a 
mournfal-voiced bare-armed young man in the 
front row of the gallery, sammed up the case 
thus, “ Ah! the poor old Wic! Pass the ’arf- 
and.’arf, ’Arry.” 

Well, it ia the question of the “’arf-and- 
’arf” that has principally led to the establish- 
ment of these coffee-halls. Few want to deprive 
a hard-working artisan of his glass of ale at his 
dinner or supper, but they wish to prevent him 
spending the whole of his leisure time in « 
public-house,—a place be cannot take his wife 
or his daughters to, and where the temptation 
of an occasional sip ends too often in confirmed 
intemperance; and it is well koown half the 
crimes committed come, not from the fair use, 
bat the abuse of drink. Feeling that some places 
of amusement were needed where men could take 
their wives and children to enjoy an evening 
of harmless recreation, where they could get 
good coffee, good tea-cakes, and cheap sparkling 
beverages, these places, of which the Victoria 
seems to be chief, are being started. On ordi. 
nary nights the rate of admission is extremely 
moderate : on the concert nights it is dearer (a 
fact, I personally should imagine, was rather a 
mistake). There are some seats at higher 
prices for those in a higher grade of society,—s 
necessary thing, for it is a carious fact that 
places where only persons in their own position 
go are not popular with the people; they like 
, | to eee the “ swells.” 

If, then, the impetus given to the movement 
relaxes, or were eventually to fall through, it 
would not be the faalt entirely of the class it is 
meant to benefit. There is not always a euf- 
ficiently hearty co-operation on the part of the 
general public. The danger to any new scheme 
lies so often in its being taken up with amiable en- 
thusiasm that gradaally gets cooler, or itis worked 
in too dilettante or amateurish a fashion, not on 
a sufficiently commercial basis; sometimes the 
failure is merely to be attributable to the want 
of sufficiency of fands to be able to weather and 
tide over that narrow isthmus that hes between 
non-success and success, and which s!imost 


the responsibility for namerous mistakes, errors, | medical men,—who devote the scant leisure left 
and omissions in the construction of buildings, 
or very nearly hold him blameless in such 


with regret, that the architect in the Austrian 
Department of Public Buildings enjoys no inde- 
pendence; he is cag: ay subordinate of 
adwinistrative officials. architect, or engi- 
neer, is used only where and how he may be 
considered fit to be called in. He does not 
enjoy the authority such ag the exercise of 
technical instructions requires, nor is he permitted 
the initiative wd inde o— itious which 
may appeer to him is the organ 
prs advice is asked in each individual case, 
without being sure that it will be acted upon. 
In most important technical matters it may 
happen that the view of the layman prevails 
over that of the expert. 

If the present high point of excellence of 
architectare in Austria is here referred to, this 
fact must be supplemented by the statement 
that this eminence in detail is the result of a 
decided art inflaence, while there is an absence 
of great architectaral principles and of a gene- 

architectaral interests. 
to 










rous care for Having 
regard to this much-felt want and to the ab- |i 
normal conditions existing between the tasks 
imposed upon architecture and the organisation 
of the Austrian Department for Pablic Build- 
ings, the committee feel bound to insist most 
strongly upon the necessity of reform, long 
asked for, in that department, and upon the 
appointment of @ superior authority, consistin 
principally of experte, with nese, She iden 
{n carrying out such reforms, an organisation 
= be called ne ee which would for- 
mulate a namber ueeful regulations, and 
which should be specially referred to in this 
case. 

In all countries where architecture is culti- 
vated, each completed building is placed under 
the supervision of its architect, as well as each 
public edifice ander the care of a daly qualified 
expert, who appears to be responsible for its pre- 
servation and appropriate use, and for all archi- 
tectural alterations and arrangements. This is 
not considered neceseary in Austria, and the work 
is handed over to a subordinate technical 
official or even to a layman. In this manner ite 
preservation, which depends upon the permanent 
supervision of its architect or a qaalified succes- 
sor, 18 not only considerably jeopardised, bat 
the most valuable buildings and monuments 
are sometimes exposed to accident from a 
technical and art point of view. There is also 
the risk that well-meant dispositions and 
arrangements do not come into action at all, in 
Consequence of the absence of the necessary 
care, or are misapplied; and just this fact might 
be fully illustrated by the experiences gained at 
the barning of the Ringtheater. From what has 
been stated, it is self-evident that the sole 
security for carrying ont in a reliable manner 
the reforms required in Austrian theatres con- 
sists in regulating the last-mentioned question. 
The best and well weighed advice acquires value 
only in its correct application, As long as there 


strength of ten to always hold on to the end. 
Two of the pet schemes most in vogue at this 

moment towards attaining the desired end are 

cheap coffee-restaurants for workmen and coffee 


floor to ceiling on Thursday, the 9ch, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, ever gracefally 


show, by the fact of their presence, their ap- 
proval of a movement meant to be condacive 
to the further well-being of the people, coald 


of “God save the Queen,” was a convincing 
proof loyalty was not, at all events, oat of date 
in the New Cut. 

What a different spectacle to that presented 
is a disinol to our mind's cee a his 
8 disinclination to confide technical matters to| Penny Magazine, “ Look our 
men specially trained for the purpose, and as shannon Look at the houses surrounding 
long as the latter are only looked upon as the | them! Have they not given a taint to the very 
tools of other authorities, the question here | districts they belong to. The Coburg Theatre, 
now called the Victoria, and the Surrey,—what 
are they ? At Christmas time, at each of these 
minor theatres, may be seen such an appalling 
amount of loathsome vice and depravity as goes 
beyond Eugéne Sae, and jastifies the most 
astounding revelations of Smollett. Again, 


4 
a 


Then, I am told the numbers are not many of 
small drinkers or total abetainers who reside 
permanently in any neighbourhood, and the 
working classes are constantly migrating. Some- 
times, too, the restacrante which began by 
giving excellent dinvers at 6d. deteriorate, or 
the men are kept waiting,—en important point 
when they have only a given time for their 
meals. Then the public-houses are trying to 
vie and sarpass in their coffee and tea their 
rivals. And es the making of good coffee is one 


tects. It was at the 
society on January 21,and 
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of the essential elements in the success of this 
undertaking, this is a point that should be 
clos+ly looked after. In France coffee is so 
excellently made, and at such a cheap rate, that 
it ia the universal and favourite beverage. 

It is against all these adverse circumstances 
that the promoters of the present scheme will 
have to contend. A mere outsider, and in no 
way mixed up in the movement myself, it ap. 
pears to me to hold the elements of so mach 
good to thousands, as to deserve the good 
wisbes and co-operation, not of one class in 
particular, but of the general public. 

CaRLEon. 





8ST. JEAN-DU-DOIGT. 


Tre charch of St. Jean-da-Doigt, near St. Pol 
de Leon, in Brittany, is a singular and very 
interesting example of Breton architecture. It 
consists of a nave and aisles under one external 
roof, a well-proportioned tower with a gracefal 
leaden spire, porch, ossuary, and sacristy. 

We have frequently described what the Ger- 
mans call “ Hallenkirchen,” or hall-churches ; 
that is, churches covered externally by one roof, 
with their interiors arranged like a hall, divided 
into three parts or aisles by colamns, and the 
church of 8t. Jean-du-Doigt may be taken as a 
Breton reading of the same class of building. 
There are, however, very marked divergences 
from the German treatment to be noticed in the 
Breton church, some of which spring from the 
fact that, whereas all the German churches of 
this class are vaulted, St. Jean-da-Doigt is 
covered with timber roofs; yet it is not quite 
clear that vaulting was not originally proposed. 
If the building was from the first intended to be 
covered by timber roofs, it is rather singular 
that the crown of the pier arches should be kept 
down to the level of the eaves of the roof, which 
leeds to the necessity for a great height of 
bare wall over the crown of the arches, a very 
ugly feature, and one which quite destroys the 
idea of ahall-charch. The Germans avoided this 
by keeping the vaulting all below the great tie- 
beams of the roof, and constructing the timber 
roof itself in one span, quite independent of the 
reat of the building. The English would have 
avoided it by covering the nave and aisles by 
three distinct external roofs, either high-pitched 
and gabled east and west, as at the Temple 
Charch, or by a high-pitched gabled roof over 
the nave and lean-to roofs over the aisles. 

Now each of these plans has its drawbacks. 
The Breton plan, as we have already pointed 
out, necessitates a dreary blank space of wall 
above the pier arches, which is certainly enough 
to condemn it; the defect of the German plan 
is its loss of the whole roof-space internally, and 
the vast quantity of timber required for the 
construction of the roof. Though, on the other 
hand, these enormous roofs have a very dignified 
and picturesque effect, nevertheless, there is 
certainly something unsatisfactory in finding a 
church some 60 ft. lower inside than it is outside. 

The English ways of getting over the difficulty, 
although they avoid the faults of the German 
and Breton arrangements, are not without draw- 
backs of their own. The plan, for instance, 
adopted at the Temple Charch necessitated two 
very long “valley gutters,” which are apt to 
get choked up and leak, causing the ends of 
the rafters to rot, and the walls to get injared, 
and, where there is much snow, the objection to 
this treatment is a very serions one. The other 
Eoglish method, that of placing a high-pitched 
roof over the nave, and two nearly flat oues over 
the aisles, overcomes all these difficalties, but is 
exceeding ugly in effect. The old Datch charch 
in Austinfriara is an example of this treatment. 
The most sensible plan of covering in such 
church is that pursued at Bristol Cathedral, 
where both nave and aisles have nearly flat 
roofs. 1t is, however, not free from faults: such 
a vast flat roof-space does not protect the build. 
ing well from wet and snow. 

The Church of St. Jean-du-Doigt possesses 
many features of ioterest. The east window, 
for instance, is @ carious example of what, for 
want of a better name, we must call “ Starform 
tracery.” The large east window, with a rose 
or wheel introduced into the head, is quite a 
feature of Breton Gothic churches. Another 
local peculiarity is the wooden roof. It ig the 
most elaborate one we know of in France; and 
is adorned with a great deal of rich carving 
bat anything less like the wooden roofs of our 

English cbarches could scarcely be conceived. 
Several of the altars in the charch of St. Jean- 
du-Doigt are ancient. They are all of the same 


simple design, with the piscina cut into the side 
of the back part of the altar. One of these 
altars is shown inour view. There seems to be 
evidence that the church was intended, in the 
first instance, to have been much larger than it 
is at present; the great jambs of what was 
probably intended to be a chancel arch are shown 
in our illustration. The footetone of the building 
was laid in 1440, and an inscription on the porch 
records its consecration in 1513. We have, ina 
previous number, described the interesting gate- 
way, fountain, charnel-house, mortuary chapel, 
and ossuary which adorn the churchyard of St. 
Jean-da-Doigt. 








STONE CHURCH, KENT. 


We add to the illustrations of this most 
interesting Early English church, given in our 
last number, a plan of the building, and the 
transverse sections, as promised. An account 
of the church will be found on p. 173, ante. 








COLTHURST. 

Tuis illastration represents the first sketch for 
some additions to Colthurst, prepared for Lord 
Jastice, then Sir John, Holker. Oolthurat is a 
few miles from Clitheroe, in Lancashire, but is 
on the Yorkshire side of the river Ribble. 

In execution, daring the year 1879, the plan 
indicated by the scoompanying sketch was 
altered, the oriel window being placed at one 
side, instead of at the gable end of the billiard- 
room, which occupies the upper floor, and being 
faced by an “‘oriel fireplace,” so to speak, on 
the opposite side. The house has been furnished 
with taste by Messrs. Gillow. The architect is 
Mr. Edward J. Tarver. 








WESTGATE-ON.SEA. 


Boitpinc operations at Westgate-on- Sea 
within the last two years have bean brisk. As 
many of our readers know, this agreeable water- 
ing-place received, some few years ago, a noto- 
riety through the recom mendation of a well-knowr 
physician, and it was laid out at great expense 
by the then owners of the estate, with sea prome- 
nades and wind-protected gardens. One peca- 
liarity of it is that the houses fronting the sea 
have to be built as detached residences, no semi- 
detached houses or terraces being allowed. The 
result is that for picturesqueness of buildings, as 
apart from any natural beauty of foliage or undula- 
tion of soil, this little seaside resort ie noticeable. 

The building illustrated was erected for Mr. 
Frederick Davis,* of Apley-rise, Isle of Wight, 
and was planned with special reference to his 
comfort,—thus, a bed and dressing room, with 
bath-room and w.c., were placed on the ground 
floor, so that an invalid might be on a level with 
the reception-rooms, and not have toclimb or 
descend stairs, and that a good view could be 
obtained of the sea and the promenade from 
the windows of the bedroom. A large covered 
verandah was also provided, with an octagonal 
projection, to be used as an external tea-room in 
summer time, in order that the occupiers might 
enjoy the sea breeze and be shaded from the 
sun at the same time. 

The accommodation on the ground-floor con- 
sists of drawing-room, library, dining-room, 
serving-room, lavatory, and w.c., besides the 
special bedroom suite mentioned above. 

The dining-room and library have folding- 
doors, so that they may be formed into one 
large dining-room at pleasure,—33 ft. long,— 
when the house is fall of visitors. 

The lowest floor is about as much below the 
level of the garden as the ground floor is above 
it. The accommodation oa this basement story 
consists of kitchen, scullery, pantry, larder, 
butler’s room, servants’ hall, and the ueual 
domestic conveniences. There are five bed. 
rooms and a bath-room on the first floor, and 
four bedrooms, a housemaid’s closet and a 
box-room on the attic floor. From the principal 
bedroom on the first floor there is a way on to 
the covered verandah, which is seen at the upper 
level in our view. 

The house was built by Mr. J. G. Naylar, of 
Rochester, from the drawiogs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Lewis Solomon, of Gray’s 
Inn-square, acd no clerk of works was em- 





Pp The building, with inclosure walls, &o., 
cost a little under 2,800). The external walls 
“* thie bears the 

ur Biman Devs, ho formar owned owe of Wane 





gate.on- and advertised it so 
eis no relation to the meee be 





are hollow, bonded with iron ties, and rest on a 
concrete foundation above the chalk, which is 
disclosed immediately under the top soil. The 
rey whargseactouapy apnonipe pa apa 
mpany; stoves an b 
the Settee teen tones 3 the iron railing, cd 
and vane by Cottame; and the mantelpieces by 
Tagnon. Gas and water are supplied to the 
house by the local companies, and a rain-.water 
tank is provided for water 
poses. Hot and cold water are laid on through. 
out the house. As yet there is no maia drainage 
at Westgate-on-Sea, so the house is drained into 
& cesspool sunk over 30 ft. deep into the chalk. 








THE MUTILATION OF STATUES, AND 
THE MEANS OF DETERRING ITS 
REPETITION. 


Wiruovur allowing the instinctive feeling of 
)reverence either for public monuments or for 
any specimen of the art of that date which 
fetches so high a price in articles of the fabric 
of the silversmith, to blind us to the fact that 
Bird’s statue of Queen Anne to the west of the 
cathedral church of St. Paal’s was not in iteelf 
one of the finest ornaments of the metropolis, we 
cannot omit to express detestation of the offence 
which has destroyed what appearance of regal 
dignity had been left by the weather. We can. 
not but feel that many of those who have been 
concerned in the erection of some recent public 
monuments in London ought seriously to debate 
with their own consciences how far they may 
not be toa public and growing sense 
of disgust, which may take form in some lament- 
able outbreak. We have ourselves known ex- 
cellent men, and artiste, who have ex- 
pressed a very ardent desire to fill their pockets 
with stones, for the demolition of some of the 
stained-glass windows which disfigure noble 
buildings not 100 miles from the scene of the 
recent outrage. 

The attack on Qaeen Anne’s effigy, we are 
told, is the work of a madman. Traly it may be 
so. But we have to point to a great danger 
whish is menacing the world. Men are getting 
too much disposed to pat forward the plea of 
** madness ” as the excase for crime. Whether it 
be the disfigurement of a monument, or the 
destruction of baman life itself, vicious or fool- 
ish people raise the cry, “ The man’s mad ; take 
no notice!” Now, if these pseudo- philanthropists 
have their way, we may expect a very full cata- 
logue of outrages, all to be excused on this plea. 
A man is so passionate, so idle, so incurably 
vicious, that he must be mad. Theref.re,— 
therefore what? Therefore, we say, make the 
law which puaishes wanton outrage so plaio, 80 
certain, and so severe, that no one who is trusted 
to go at large can doubt what will betide him if 
he allows his tendency to madness to urge him 
into crime. The nt cry tends, as far as it 
has any effect, to diminish the self-control of the 
eccentric or the violent. If a man suffer under 
that heaviest of all calamities, the total loss of 
reason, no doubt he must be cared for and 
treated as if he were a bodily, instead of 
meatal, paralytic. But if he be sufficiently 
removed from either idiocy or frenzy to be 
allowed to go about at large, if he understands 
that fire burns, that water drowns, or that food 
comforts, so can he understand that law panishes 
malignant offences. If he can see the sequence 
between cause and effect in other respects, and 
guide his conduct by that perception, so will he 
guide it if the latter sequence is indubitable. 
Not alone then for the public safety, but for the 

of those unfortansates who vibrate on 
the frontier of mental incapacity or of self- 
indulging passion, Hamanity demands swift, 
certain, and sure panishment for wanton 
mischief. It is bad enough when, in the heat 
of passion, one disputant strikes another a fatal 
blow. There are moments when even the ordi- 
narily well-conducted lose self-control. But 


large | even at these moments the fear of a sharp 


penalty,—and most certainly if it take the form 
of the infliction of personal bodily pain, comes 
in wonderfully to the aid of the reason. 
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SKILLED AND AMATEUB LABOUR AND 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


In the that our article on 
certain normal and informal aspects of skilled 
Jabour has elicited, and the remarks it has given 
rise to through other channels, the writers 
bave nearly all wandered somewhat astray from 
the true bearings of the subject or subjects. 
Personal experiesce is to some extent useful, 
but no one workshop or locality is sufficient in 
its examples to be accepted as a safe basis to 
build upon. The contact of outsiders 
with workmen, of outsiders who have no 
or technical knowledge themselves of the work- 
shop ways of operatives, or the methods of 
labour that generally obtain in the practice of 
their handicraft, cannot count for very much, 
though this does not import, at the same time, 
that these outsiders are not intelligent and 
observant men who are interested in the sub- 


ject that calls forth their remarks. We have | that 


often duriog the last twenty years spoken of the 
value of technical or industrial education for the 
elevation of the werkman and the chasacter of 
his workmanship, and long too, before the least 
echo of the question was heard from ont the 
circle of the City Guilds. Indeed, more than a 
decade since, we roughly mapped a scheme or 
plan of action which we commended to the 
attention of those said guilds, and looking back 
now through the interval, and in the presence of 
a Royal Commission on Technical Education, we 
can with some satisfaction claim to have contri- 
buted to the visible results by our persistent 
advocacy. Unhesitatingly, however, we must 
express our opinion again that the decline of 
the apprenticeship system in this country is a 
matter to be deplored, and even now, when 
trades are being split up and subdivided, a 
system of regular apprenticeship is a thing to 
be urgently recommended, even if some modi- 
fications are found to be necessary in respect 
to time and conditions of servitude. Through 
the immemorial system of apprenticeship a 
normal or regular training-school was provided, 
in a maoner, for the young workman. Being 
under a master, who was bound to teach him his 
trade, and foand it to his interest to do so, the 
apprentice steadily progressed in the knowledge 
of his trade, particularly as he was always more 
or less in contact with a number of journeymen 
skilled hands, employed in the workshop. 
Technical education, in iteelf, is commendable, 
even if it only results in imparting scientific 
knowledge, bat, to be serviceable to our futare 
race of workmen, proper means and methods 
must be provided or arranged for the young 
workmen to apply it. Our elementary schools 
of the present time are impsrting to pupils 
useful and practical knowledge, and as time 
advances they will probably be rendered more 
serviceable with a view to the future vocations 
of our youth, for boys’ tastes and leanings are 
generally ascertained or visible before they 
leave school. We cannot attempt to anticipate 
what the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission may be, and whether, io their view of 
the present state of the apprenticeship system 
in England, they will be prepared to advise the 
formation of workshop schools, or training- 
classes in connexion with our large industrial 
handicraft and manufacturing firms and esta- 
blishments. If a system or systems of indus- 
trial education that have obtained for a time, 
to some extent in certain cities and towns 
on the Continent have been foand to work well 
in the interest of skilled labour, there can be no 
serious objection urged in this country to their 
introduction, and to giving the best of them a 
fair trial. Whilst most unexceptionable work is 
still executed io many skilled trades and indus- 
tries in Great Britain, the fact is patent at the 
same time that we have large bodies of work- 
men in our midst who are not competent hands, 
and that it was next to impossible they could be 
Such from the nature of the traiaing they 
received, or, rather, from the absence of any 
regular training or instruction save what they 
picked up in the most hurried and haphazard 
way, being amenable to no proper head, rule, or 
system, and, unfortunately, feeling when too late 
t1e penalties of their want of training in their 
want of work or employment, save of an un- 
Certain and unremunerative kind. 
usa labour and skilled labour in all branches 
rgoing rapid change, and their aepects of 
late years, which we have on former occasions 
alluded te, are disquieting. In handicraft, avy 
pa than in art, no one who is interested in the 
‘ndustries of his country can feel anything bat 








regret at the growth and spread of practices 
tending to their injury, and to the demoralisation 
of the workmen. Of a poe ee for, unless 
we give a dignity to hand by elevating the 
workman and making him take an interest in 
his work through ite skilfal execution, which will 
alike reflect credit on himself, employer, and 
his country, we cannot feel pleased at the con- 
dition of our industries. 

A wide line of demarcation must always sub- 
sist between skilled and efficient labour,—the 
trained labour of competent workshop hands,— 
and that of amateur workmen. Nosmall amount 
of the labour at present in the market is of the 
amateur kind, in so far as it is not the outcome 
of regular workshop learning or training. An 
amateur workman, like an amateur artist, who 
is outside the ranks, may possess a respectable 
amount of ability or skill in a particular line, 
but he will be found generally a workman with- 
out system, a “slow coach,” an uncertain hand 
cannot be yoked in companionship or 
relied upon with advantage. The amateur 
operative, pure and simple, does not often come 
into contact with the regular workman in the 
ranks of skilled labour, although the work of 
the former has an indirect influence in reducing 
the calls upon that of the latter. Men in all 
ages have “picked up,” so to speak, trades or 
callings, and some of these persevering workers 
have succeeded in life, and others in future may 
succeed in a similar way, but arts or trades have 
never been, and never will be, sustained, 
advanced, and perpetuated in this manner. The 
amateur has a taste or likiog for his work, 
whatever art or trade it belongs to, but the half- 
learned, badly trained, and incompetest workman 
dislikes his trade and work, because his handi- 
craft, in execution, shames him in the face of 
his fellow-workmen and employer. Amateur 
labour in the building branches in domestic 
households has been always somewhat popular, 
particularly with the lady occupants of our 
dwellings. Among the lower middle classes 
and those under, the head of the honse 
comes in for praise if he can handle in a rough 
way a few joiners’ tools, and do a bit of general 
repairing, plain painting, &c. To put up a book- 
shelf, to mend an article of farniture by the 
aid of glue and a screw, to do a little paling or 
trellis work in the garden, to re-putty the glass 
in the conservatory, and give that structure a 
yearly daub of paint, or to put up window- 
curtain rollers, and stick on a door-bolt or sash- 
fastener,—is to achieve wonders in a house- 
hold, and to earn the appellation from wife and 
friends of being “a very handy gentleman.” 
The great majority of our households are not 
blessed with having a handy man in the person 
of the head of the house or husband. It is 
marvellous, indeed, that there are such a number 
of men in our midst who are unable to drive a 
nail straight, or even to hit it steadily upon the 
head with a hammer, without hitting a more 
sensitive nail and mangling the tip that sustains 
it. There are many housewives in humble house- 
holds a great deal more handy in using the 
hammer, pincers, screw-driver, and gimlet, and. 
even the saw, than pane husbands. In hanging 

ictures, laying down carpets, putting up 
cartalen, and doing a little upholstery work, 
women in number of households will be found 
in advance of their husbands. 

Sach bad boilding and repairing work now 
obtains among a certain class of jobbing 
builders, and also in the work belonging to 
other trades, that householders with small means 
venture on bits of patching and inside repairing 
on their own account if there be a “ handy man” 
in the family. The moral to be derived from all 
we have written isobvious enough. Good train- 
ing is necessary to produce good workmen, and 
the sustainment of a good class of skilled work- 
men will tend to good building and other work. 
As many of our workmen eventually become 
employers of labour, it is natural to expect that 
as they were skilled workmen themselves they 
will, as employers, endeavour to procure com- 
petent hands, and secure the reputation of turn- 
ing out creditable work. With honest intentions 
guiding the conduct of their business, they will 
seldom fail to give satisfaction to all who may 
need their services. 





Ladies’ Sanitary Association.—The prizes 
and certificates adjudged to candidates by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, in the second competitive 
examination on “ Domestic Sanitation,” will be 
presented by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., on this 
Saturday, February 18th, at four p.m., in the 
Hall of the Society of Arts. 


\ 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR 
CRIPPLED BOYS, KENSINGTON. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday afternoon last a number of the 
members of the Architectural Association paid 
& visit to the new buildings lately erected for 
the enlargement of the National Indastrial Home 
for Crippled Boys, Wright’s-lane, Kensington, 
where they were very kiadly received and con- 
ducted over the premises by Mr. E. C. Robins, 
the architect, Mr. F’. J. Bovis, the superintendent, 
and Mr. Woodley, the clerk of works. The insti- 
tution, established some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, has gradually grown in extent, and now has 
sixty inmates, which number will shortly be in- 
creas to one huodred. The object of the 
institution is to receive for three years (and to 
board, clothe, and educate) destitute, neglected, 
or ill-usei crippled boys, not under twelve years 
of age nor over eighteen, and to teach them a 
trade. First temporarily located in Young-street, 
Kensington, the Home was after a time removed 
to Woolsthorpe House, in Wright’s-lane. This 
house is so named after Woolsthorpe, in Lin- 
conshire, the birthplace of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and is known to have been his property. It is 
said that he resided here, but of that we believe 
there is no direct evidence. It is farther some- 
times said that in the garden behind the house 
grew the celebrated tree from which Newton 
saw the apple fall, but in most, if not al! ac- 
counts of Newton’s life, the apple-tree in ques- 
tion is stated to have grown in the garden of his 
home at Woolsthorpe. In the garden behind the 
institution at Kensington is still pointed ont a 
very fine old mulberry tree, in connexion with 
which the following story is, warrantably or not, 
told. It issaid that the great philosopher was 
one day sitting beneath this tree, meditating 
and smoking a pipe. By his side sat a lady who 
fancied that he was deeply in love with her. 
Presently he took her hand, and she was 
greatly agitated at the thought that a mo- 
mentous proposal was about to be made to 
her; bat the philosopher, in his abstrac. 
tion, only took her hand because he wanted 
to use one of her fingers as a tobacoo-pipe 
stopper! Woolsthorpe House and some old 
buildings adjoining formed the nucleus of the 
Home in its new quarters, and workshops, 
kitchen, scullery, and servants’ apartments were 
first erected. As funds came in and were avail- 
able for building purposes, other buildings, 
including a schoolroom, playroom, and dormi- 
tories, were added. Woolsthorpe House itself 
was thoroughly overhauled, and has been altered 
and added to from the cornice upwards. The 
old entrance-doorway, and an interesting old 
mantelpiece, have been preserved. The front 
of Woolsthorpe House, being of red brick, the 
facade of the main block of the new buildings 
is also in brick of the same colour. Behind 
Woolsthorpe House is the “Louise Hall,” so 
called because H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, laid its memorial stone 
in 1877. This hall is used for lectures 
and entertainments, and is intended also 
for use as a dining-ball. The buildings, 
the erection of which has extended over several 
years, have cost im all nearly 17,000/., Messrs. 
Lucas & Son and Messrs. Bywaters having been 
the builders. Roughly speaking, the premises 
form three sides of a long quadrangular play- 
ground, beyond which is the garden, and at the 
bottom of the latter is a small detached cottage, 
for use as an infirmary or hospital, for the 
isolation of any of the boys suffering from 
any contagious disease. This, it seems, has 
seldom been used. The sanitary arrangements 
throughout appear to be excellent. In the dor- 
mitories, Boyd’s hygiastic warm-air grates are 
used, in conjunction with outlets for vitiated 
air, some of them being provided with Bunsen 
gas-burners to assist the extraction. Fresh 
external air is admitted cold by means of Tobin 
tubes, and warm air by means of the stoves 
before mentioned. The water-closets used are 
Pearson’s twin-basin trapless closets, which 
were stated to have given satisfaction, notwith- 
standing the somewhat rough usage to which 
they have been subjected for some four or 
five years. All drains are trapped and dis- 
connected, and laid in straight lines from man- 
hole to manhole, so that all sections of the 

can be readily inspected. The trough- 
closets or latrines and urinals are automa- 
tically flushed by means of Mr. Rogers Field’s 
siphon - tanks, as made by Messrs. Bowes, 
Scott, & Read. The tanks contain from 50 to 





100 gallons of water, and can be set to discharge 
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five or six or more times per day, according to 
the rate at which water is admitted into the 
tanks. The flush thus obtained is exceedingly 
effective. Mr. Robins stated that this was the 
first time he had adopted this arrangement, and 
he was very pleased with it. In Germany, 
whence he had lately returned, great attention 
was being paid at the present time to sanitary 
arrangements of this kind, and the Germans 
were ranning us very closely in all such matters. 
It was true that they got many of their ideas 
from English inventions, but they were con- 
tinually improving upon and perfecting the 
appliances suggested or introduced in England. 

Before leaving the ises, the visitors in- 
spected the workshops, of which there are 
three, viz., one in which relief-stamping for 
stationery is carried on, together with copper- 
plate printing and lithography; one in which 
tailoring is taught; and thirdly, a carpenter’s 
shop. Each workshop is under the control of a 
master workman, who instructs the boys in their 
work. A great deal of good work is turned out 


half of a fine-grained polished granite axe or 
bammer, have since been obtained by local 
antiquaries. 








NOTES AT THE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBI- 
TION AT ISLINGTON. 
Tus exhibition, opened on the 9th inst., closes 
this Saturday, the 18th. Although it contains 


not many exhibits which come altogether within 
our own special domain. The first thing that 
will strike the visitor is that the carriage shops 
and factories of Long Acre have been cleared 
and their contents sent to the Agricultural Hall. 
This department of the exhibition certainly 
seems to be overdone. Most of the exhibits in 
it are very good, but possess little or no novelty. 
Hart’s patent “Thauma” carriage, a reversible 
Stanhope phaéton and wagonette, has the front 
seat so arranged as to open across the centre, 
the two halves of the seat concurrently sliding 


by the boys every year, the receipts for which outwards, so as to form a passage whereby a 
(although the charges are very moderate) more | Person in the back part of the vehicle can 
than cover the ex of teaching -staff, | to the front seat without either dismounting and 
ials, &c. A fourth workshop is about to | Te-ascending, or climbing over the back of the 
be introduced, for the teaching of the saddlery|8e8t- This is obviously a very convenient 
and harness-making trade. arrangement, ‘ especially for ladies. Mesers. 
The Home, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury maa ky rs ye gyre Hypa eoniaarg 
is president, is an exceedingly deserving insti- . n recent im- 
tution, and is largely dependent on voluntary | provements which are likely to be appreciated. 
subscriptions and donations. Those of our| While speaking of carriages, we must not omit 
readers who may care to visit the institution in | to direct special attention to the hospital ambu- 
fall work will be courteously received by the | lance on pao gs ing 
Superin t, Mr. Bovi carriage- , Swinton-street, 
— a road. The one exhibited has been purchased by 
Mr. J. H. Crossman for presentation to the 








DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT London Hospital; and we understand that one 
r s is in use at the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
STONE CIST <> omen IMPLEMENTS Works at Beckton, where from 2,000 to 3,000 


men are employed. The ambulance is mounted 
on four wheels, and is intended to be drawn by 
horse-power. It is covered with waterproofed 
canvas on the top and sides, portions of that at the 
sides being removable for the admission of fresh 
air when circumstances render it necessary or 
desirable. The litter slides in and out from the 
back on rollers, and by the side of it is a seat for 
an attendant. Onan emergency, the ambulance 
can be made available for the conveyance of 
two or four persons. The vehicle, as a whole, 
is light, compact, well arranged, and mounted 
on easy springs,—not likely to be found 
too easy, however, by suffering patiente in 
transitu. An effort is now being made to 
establish a properly-organised hospital and 
accident ambulance service for London, and a 
paper on the subject was read on the 30th ult. 
before the Medical iety of London by Dr. 
Benjamin Howard, F.R.C.8.E. We notice the 


Ma. Suit, farmer, Grind, on making a road 
from his house to the new Tankerness-road, 
Orkney, lately came upon a stone cist, contain- 
ing the skeleton of a child. Information was 
brought to Mr. J. W. Carsiter, F.S.A., who, 
along with Mr. T. 8. Peace, architect, visited 
the place a few days ago, and carefully 
examined it. The cist was 1ft. 9in. long by 
12} in. wide and 15 in. deep, constructed of 
rough slabs of grey slate, from 1} in. to 2 in. 
thick, joined together by half-checking in their 
width, and covered by a heavy and rather water- 
worn slab, about 5in. thick. A stratum of clay, 
about 8 in. thick, had been deposited above it, 
and peat had formed over all, toa thickness of 
about 4 in. 

The thinness of the peat formation, after such 
a long period, is explainable from the fact that 
it was on the top of the mound, where the wind 
and rain would subject it more readily to denu- 
dation than on level ground. The cist lay 
lengthwise, about east by north and south by 
west, the head of the skeleton being towards the | i y 
east, but the bones were very much decayed, | injured should be promptly and easily conveyed 
and had crumbled to some extent on being ex-|to a hospital. Before leaving the subject of 
posed to the air. The skull was very well formed, | carriages, a word is due to the remarkably large 
and the remains of the jaws showed several | collection of bicycles and tricycles, which occu- 
undeveloped and some full-grown teeth. In| pies the whole of the spacious galleries. Some 
addition to the bones of the skeleton, a small|of these machines are models of excellence, 
bone implement or ornament, about 2} in. long, | both in finish and adaptability to the end in 
of the thickness of an ordinary lead-pencil, with | view. No one can witness this large display, 
a small notch cut around one end of it, was|made by many exhibitors, without becoming 
found. It was well made, and seemed as if had|aware of the importance and extent of this 
originally been polished. No other articles were | comparatively new manufacture, the principal 
found either in or about the cist. The cist itself | seat of which appears to be Coventry. To 
was situated on the site of a mound, of abont|our older readers, who remember when, as 
50 ft. diameter, and 6 ft. to 7 ft. high, and it | in the case of the movement for cheapening gas, 
seems not unlikely that more than one in-|and that for bringing about the wearing of the 
terment had taken place in it, though as yet| moustache and beard, the Builder worked 
only the one grave has been met with. The | single-handed to make evident the advantages 
bulk of the mound is formed of large quarried | that would result from such a mode of locomo- 
stones, which must have been conveyed to thespot, | tion, i i 
as no rock is known to exist there. It should 
be mentioned that the bottom of the cist did 
not consist of one slab, but was formed of a 
smoothly-set surface of small pebbles, over 
which clay had been deposited by filtration to 
the depth of nearly lin. The slabs forming the 
sides and ends of the cist, and also portions of 
= skull, were slightly encrusted with stalactic 

eposit. 

On the estate of Saverock, about two miles 
from Kirkwall, Mr. Fergus, the ietor, in 
walking in one of his stubble-fields week, 
observed, half-embedded in the soil, a white 
stone celt in « fairly well-preserved state. This 
led to farther examination, when, within a few 
feet, he picked up a perforated hammer-head of 


hammers found in the same field, and also the| 


much to interest many of our readers, there are | j 


&c. Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, h.ve 
several good and useful things in the way of 


movable fowls’ houses, &., and their 
and run is well of 

attention by those who ows dogs, and to 
them controlled without subj them to 


very realistically-treated scene in the hunting. 
field. Mesars. Thurston & Co., of Catherine- 
street, Strand, are exhibitors of some well-made 
billiard-tables and billiard-room furniture and 
gas-fittings; and Messrs. Burroughes & Watts, 
of Soho-square, have also a very good display of 
the same kind of furniture, inclading their very 
useful “ Cottage ”’ billiard and dining table com- 
bined, interchangeable in one minute. Mr. 
Hindley, of Bourton, shows some combined ver- 


pass —_ Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co., of Upper 


hames-street, are the sole exhibitors of stable 
and cowhouse fittings, which (mentioned else. 
where in the present number), without being 
pretentious, are very good of their kind. Sports. 
men know how to appreciate a good dinner, and 
may be expected to take some interest 


‘| 


interesting one. 








A NEW TOWN-HALL FOR WIESBADEN. 


Tuechief burgomasterof the favourite Rhenish 
watering-place of Wiesbaden has just made known 
that a general competition is opened for designs 
for a new Rathhaus or Town-hall for that city. 
The programme of conditions, with plan of site, 
are to be obtained at the burgomaster’s office, 
Marktetrasse No. 5, Wiesbaden. The building 
is not to cost more than 700,000 marks, or 


haus will be near a new theatre, and is to unite 
with that edifice and with the adjacent 
Evangelical Ohurch and Schloss in forming 
harmonious group of buildings. The designs are 
to be sent in on before July 15th, 1882. There 
ee eae at oe a 
res vely. a i chi 
0 a, aie i gl two members of 
the city council of Wiesbaden, together with 
the architects, Professors Raschdorff and Otzen, 
of Berlin, Herr Weyer, of Cologne, aud Herr 
Fach, of Wiesbaden. 





CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


On Monday, the electric light was introduced 
into the Channel Tunnel borings at Shakepeare’s 
Cliff, Dover. Altogether there are six lights in 
half a mile of boring, one light being placed 
towards the end of the heading to facilitate the 














granite. A stone mortar and some rough stone 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue twelfth annual dinner in connexion with 
this Institate was held ia the Grand Hotel, 
Sauchiehall- street. Mr. John Honeyman, 
F.8.L.B.4. and LA., president, occupied the 
chair. The daties of croupier were discharged 
by Mr. James oe jan., the ee 

a the men present were Messrs. 
asi, Py treasurer of the Institute; 
Charles James MacLean, writer; Professor 
James Thomson, the College; John M‘Lachian, 
president of the Edinbargh Architectural Asso- 
ciation; John Danskin, John Bird, George Bell, 
George Bell, jun., J. J. Barnet, H. K. Brom. 
head, Joha Gordon, John Hutchison, James B. 
Lamb, Paisley; Wm. Leiper, J. A. Morris, Ayr; 
John Murdoch, Ayr; John Mercer, Ayr; Alex. 
Petrie, Thomas Stout, writer; David Thomson, 
T. L. Watson, A. J. Williamson, &c. After the 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 

The pict proposed “ Prosperity to the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects.” In the course 
of an interesting speech, the chairman, after 
commenting on the Roman Villa at $8 mT 
said,—Ba*, gentlemen, now comes the upbraid- 
ing part of the homily. If you search the pages 
of the newspaper from one year’s end to the 
other, and from one generation to another, you 
will find no record there of the building of a 
second Parthenon or Colosseam; and while the 
extraordinary development of physical science 
has prodaced results which, even fifty years 
ago, would have been pronounced beyond the 
range of possibility, it may perchance be some 
consolation to the perplexed spirit of our culti- 
vated Roman to observe that, in architecture, 
at all events, we have done nothing so very 
extraordinary, and that even now we appreciate, 
and are attempting to imitate, the mosaics of 
his long-deserted triclinium. Yes, it is a 
carious refisction that although since that villa 
was consumed and f we have advanced 
from the distaff to the spinning-jenny, from the 
road to the rail, from the runner to the tele. 
graph, from the many-oared galley to the Servia, 
and from the glimmering oil-lamp to the electric 
light, in the world of architecture we can 
point to no corres progress, and so, if we 
leave the jouraal out of view, with all its news 
and all that its existence and its news imply, 
aod think only of the architectare of the 
present and the architecture of 1,600 years ago, 
the vast and startling contrast disappears, or 
perhaps there is a hamiliating consciousness 
that we have hardly held our own. Now, we 
need not be very mach concerned to find that 
our art, so far as it is a fine art, has made no 
great strides since the days of the Roman occa- 
pation ; because, while without doubt every great 
artist coatribates to the development and illustra- 
tion of trae principles, the effect of his teaching 
may be inappreciable because not appreciated. 
His pupils may have eyes which see not, 
end ears which hear not, and unsusceptible 
minds; and so the excellent in art must ever be 
rather the outcome of the labour and insight of 
& gifted individaal than of eclectic discrimins- 
tioa, or even @ just interpretation of the acou- 
mulated teachings of centuries. Bat it is 
otherwise in mechanical science, and it is a 
matter of serious concera that we have hitherto 
to such @ small extent availed ourselves of 
those new appliances and materials which the 
inventive genius of the age bas now so freely 
placed within onrreach. It would bein: i 
to parsue this subject farther, aad to try to find 
out what clogs our chariot-wheels,—why it is 
that, whereas the science of the Romans was 
displayed in the construction of their buildings 
more conspicaously than anywhere else, with us 
the very reverse holds true. Bat I dare say you 
will think that I have already done enough in 
conformity with our “oastom,” and I must 
therefore pause, Let me only, before resuming 
my seat, venture to suggest a clae which, I 
think, might be hopefally followed ia unravelling 
this mystery. Is it not the case that there is 








architect, I agree with you, my brethren. I hate 
the thought of sach a thing. Bat it is not a 
monstrously absurd idea, after all. No man, I 
presame, will say that the nave of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral ia Edinbargh, for instance, would not 
be immensely more useful if there was not a 
stove pillar in it. Why, then, waste half of the 
ares by building huge stone pillars init? Why ? 
Because the exigencies of art require it ; and we 
fiad such pillars were erected in the nave of 
Salisbury, or some other cathedral, in the 
thirteenth century. Gentlemen, is not that a 
monstrously absurd answer? What have we to 
do with the thirteenth century? I shall not 
say, “ Perish the thirteenth centary,” even in 
jest, for no one is more y sensible of 
what we owe toit. But ite ways? Sarely we 
have changed all that; and now our resources 
are not less ly different than our needs. 
And, as to the exigencies of art, is that not in 
such @ connexion jast another expression for the 


From the numerous schemes which engaged 
the attention of the corporation, two projects 
were ultimately selected, namely, those known 
as the Haweswater and the Vyrnwy schemes, 
when, after they had been subjected to the most 
careful consideration, and the merits of each had 
been weighed, the Vyrnwy scheme was selected 
by the corporation. The site of the future 
reservoir is a valley 780 ft. above the level of 
the sea. The lower end of this valley is some 
300 yards wide, and here will be erected the 
retaining embankment. The depth of the 
excavation for this embankment will be 40 ft. 
below the present level of the ground, and the 
embankment will be carried to a farther height 
of 84 ft., making the total height of this huge 
masonry wall 124 ft. from top to bottom. The 
width at the base is to be 100 ft., receding to 
17 ft. at the top of the structure. From this 
lake the water will flow into Liverpool through 
an aqueduct sixty-seven miles in length, which 
will be formed partly by cast-iron pipes, and 
partly by tunnelling. To lessen the pressure of 
such a great head of water in the mains, there 
-will be relieving reservoirs in the line of roate. 
The cost of this work is estimated at 1,250,0001. 
The engineers are Mr. Thomas Hawksley and 
Mr. G. F. Deacon, ef Liverpool. 

In October last, the construction of new 
waterworks for Wakefield was commenced. 
These works will consist of a compensation 
reservoir to contain 240 million gallons; « 
storage reservoir to contain 200 million gallons ; 
a storage reservoir to contain 300 million gallons ; 
also a small service reservoir, about two miles 
from the town, to contain a few days’ supply, 
and which will regulate the pressure in the 
town mains; a catch-water conduit; a line of 
iron pipes, 1 ft. 9 ia. and 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
from the reservoirs to the town; together with 
filter beds and other works. The engineer is 
Mr. E. Filliter, of Leeds. Many other works 
were commenced or completed during the last 
year, which time will not allow me to notice. 

























































struction suited to the requirements of the age, 
and secaring the greatest amount of conveni- 
ence, comfort, and security which the means 
at our disposal can yield, untrammelled by the 
precedents of the past. It is this turning back 
that threatens to leave us like the pillar of salt, 
—unmoved and unimproved,—amid the whirl 
of events, while prejudice and fashion “ make 
cowards of us all.” Bat the brave as well as 
the feeble-hearted draw fresh courage from the 
consciousness that brethren in arms are near; 
so, gentlemen, “shoulder to shoulder” let us be 
trae to our usefal and matually helpfal associa- 
tion; and now let us drink together to its con- 
tiaued prosperity. 

The toast was cordially responded to. 

Mr. Sellars, the croapier, then gave “The 
Edinbargh Architectural Association, and other 
kindred Societies.’ 

Mr. M‘Lachlan replied. 

Mr. John Baird proposed “ The Strangers 
Present,” to which Professor Thomson replied. 

Other toasts followed. 








DANGEROUS STRUCTURES IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works, at its 
meeting on the 10ch inst., had before it a report 
from the Works and General Parposes Com- 
mittee stating that they had considered the 
question of filling the vacancies ia the Dangerous 
Stractares branch of the Architect's Depart- 
ment, caused by the retirement of Mr. E. B. 
Hadson and Mr. W. Withers, referred to the 
Committee on the 27ch uals. Mr. Hadson and 
Mr. Withers were employed temporarily, and 
had been so for some years, the former at 2/. 10s. 
a week, and the latter at 1l. le. a week. The 
Architect had suggested that, as there was no 
probability of any diminution of the work in 
this branch of his department, two young men 
should be appointed in the fourth class of 
officers ; and the Committee, thinkiag this would 
be the best course, now recommended that the 
two vacancies be filled by the appointment of 
two clerks in the fourth class, at a commencing 
salary of 801. a year; and that an advertisement 
be issued inviting applications for the two clerk- 
ships, and that the applications when received 
do stand referred to the Committee, witha view 
to the candidates who may appear most suitable 
being submitted to a competitive examination, 
and to the successful candidates being recom. 
mended to the Board for appointment. The 
report was adopted. 








NEW WATER WORKS. 


In the course of the address read at the 
opening meeting of the Society of Engineers 

r. Jabez Church, the president, said :— 

There cao, unfortunately, be no doabt that 
numberless people, more especially young 
children, die or have their health and happi- 
ness more or less injured by drinking polluted 
water. If in all towns, more especially large 
ones, good sanitary conditions were complied 
with, in having proper sewers and house 
drainage, with a wholesome water supply, mach 
sickness and untimely death might be avoided. 
There is another aspect to this question which 
shoald not be overlooked. In most towns a 
waterworks, if designed by a competent eagi- 
neer, shoald be a remunerative undertaking, 
and as no security can be better than water, 
inasmach as nothing can supersede it, I venture 
to thiak the inhabitants of towns would do 
wisely to invest their savings at home in such 
sound property, thereby not only obtaining a 
fair return for the money, but at the same time 
securing the many blessings that a constant 
supply of wholesome water insures. 

Daring the past year several important works 
in connexion with water supply have been com- 
menced. Oa the 4th of Jane last, at Shustoke, 
the first sod was tarned as the commencemen: 
of the constraction of two large storage reser- 
voirs in connexion with the supply of water to 








THROWING SNOW INTO SEWERS. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 10th inst., the Works and General 
Purposes Committee presented s report stating 
that they had considered a report made by the 
Engineer, and referred to them on the 6th ult., 
submitting correspondence with the Vestry of 
St. Marylebone as to throwing snow direct into 
sewers in which there was an ample flow of 
water. The committee had conferred with the 
Solicitor, who advised that a communication be 
addressed to the Vestry to the following effect, 
viz., that the Board were advised that they had 
power to restrain and regulate the sending of 
snow, whether melted or uamelted, into the 
sewers ; that such authority was vested in them 
by virtue of their general powers under the 
Metropolis Management Aots, and in particular 

sections 138 and 205 of the Metropolis Local 
- agama Act, 1855, and section 83 of the 
Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862 ; 
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been partial! baried for generations in the damp 
maine earth of the shore at Alexandria. Lopg 
before the erection of this same obelisk by Ouzir- 
tesen. st On, the City of the San (the Greek 
Heliopolis) more than 3,000 years con Share 


tisne hed made this important discovery, 


substroctares, upon which the damp alkaline 
edi] has had no destructive effect whatersr. _ 








PAINTING AND SCULPTURE REGARDED 
AS ILLUSTRATORS. 

Siz,—Jadging from the miety discourses upon 

art with which we are from time to time fogged, 





wherein may find all the machinery, technical 
ain and motertal resources of art lavished in 
vain,—to no istellectasl and 
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INVASION OF ANTS. 


Sin,—Perbaps it may interest some of your 
to know how the “ white ant” of India 


To destroy white ants :—50 Ib. vegetable wax. 
When melted pour into it 2 oz. of nitric acid. 


hte a ee ed 


ND enere setiochinin sat ae 
Dhobees (washerman’s) mad 2,, 8 ,, 


Pound the arsenic and aloes ; scrape the soap; 
mix all these with the dhobeses mad; boil in a 
chattie (earthen pot) half fall of water until it 
bubbles. Let it cool. When cold, fill the chatties 
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palette or piles up his clay, be has very early in ¥ 


his career to determine under what banner he 


will enlist as an illastrator; for Painting and | ; 


Sculpture are the i!lustrators either of religion, 
philosophy, or of literatare, or content them- 
selves with the more servile occapation of copy- 
ing the common incidents of life. 

Art, without in the slightest degree attempting 
to become didactic, becomes ethical, by asso- 
ciating herself with religion, philosophy, and 
and poetry. She does not frame her own mood ; 
she enlists, as we have said, under a banner. 
It is seldom, indeed, that she ever attempts to 
invent her own subjects, and when she does, it 
is, as a rale, with very indifferent success. She 
generally takes up those subjects for illustra- 
tion with which the world is tolerably familiar, 
which have vividly impressed the public mind. 
It is in faithfally and rightly serving under one or 
other of the banners we have enumerated that 
Art takes her highest position ia the empire of 
intellect. It is not by an eternal pictorial itera- 
tion and reiteration of the Ten Commandments 
and Watte’s Hymns, as some persons would seem 
to suppose, that art becomes ethical. All that 
it is good for art to do, rightly done, is ethical in 
its tendency, and contributes, in some lesser or 
greater degree, to that general atmosphere of 
rectitude which is conducive to the intellectual 
health of the community. Persons stalk about 
discoursing upon art as if they were members of 
a Salvation Army and chanting pwans whose 
language is out of all icn to the occa- 
sion, and which are outside the limits of common 
sense. 

Other things being equal, it is in proportion to 
the intellect demanded for the conception and 
execution of a work of art that the work takes 
rank. Mind takes the first rank in art, as it does 
in the universe. All other qualities, drawing, 
colour, execution, £2., are as nothing when not 
illustration of either 


reason that the intellectual artist invariably 
evrols himself under the banner of religion; for 
the Scriptures contain the history of the aspira- 
tions of men’s souls heavenwards, and of their 





Comment on my part is hardly needfal, beyond 
that I may specially point to “ facts, not 
opinions,” as showing the ultimate mean ten- 
sile strength to be 21-7 tons per square iach, 
and the centre breaking-weight to agree very 
closely with the published tables of strength. 

Arcursatp D. Dawnar, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 








ON SANITARY SUPERVISION. 


Wuen, after the somewhat recent deaths and 
narrow of royal personages, we leara 
that at Bagshot Park it was found on investi- 
gation “that a large soil-pipe from a disused 
closet had been simply out through by a care- 
less workman, and ite open end, leading directly 
into the main drais, was left immediately under 
the flooring close to the central hall, and thus a 
continuous stream of sewer gas was poured into 
the house,”—it would appear that the time- 
honoured dictam of Horace,— 

“ Pallida mors equo pulsst pede psuperum tabernas, 

Regumque tarres,’"’— 
is somewhat invalidated, and that death’s im- 
partial knock is more to be feared or welcomed, 
as the case may be, in those mansions (regumque 
turres) where simplicity and common sense in 
sanitary appliances have been neglected ;— 
while in cottegers’ homes (pauperwm tabernas) 
immunity is somewhat secured by uncomplica- 


great |tion. In the beautiful lines of Malherbe it is 


traly remarked,— 


nie Lpeeman, on os enhene, oh iy, emus 30 STN 
sujet & ses lois, 
Et la garde, que vielle sux barriéres du Louvre, 
N’en défend pas nos rois,”— 


however, the constant intelligent supervision of 
the skilled sanitarian; but “quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes ?” 

bar ng, Aecsorns 
showing that all the arrangements, 
much out of the way, will require constant 
Ine house,—Al 





up with cold water. Boil again for an hour. 
Apply the mixture as a wasb. 
Another method :— 


Petroleum oil ......... 10 gals. or 3 gals. 
Arsenicof commerce 4/b. or 1 Ib. 
Sagar of lead 4, “awh. 

Mix well; then syrioge into holes and crevices. 
This mixtare I commonly used to jail, barrack, 
and church walls, where the oil did not make an 
unsightly mark. 

On flat roofs we strewed coarse matting well 
sprinkled with sagar, of which the ants are 
fond. When the matting got well fall of ants, 
it was tekeo hurriedly away and baroed. Which- 
ever method was adopted, constant attention 
was necessary. If the “queen” ant could be 
found, her destraction would ensure the flight of 
all the tribe. 

Sometimes we found that a large voracious 
black ant attacked, conquered, and drove away 
the white ants. 

Small black ante were very troublesome in 
the larder, by getting to the food. Theonly 
way to prevent their depredations was to place 
the food upon a table whose legs stood in pots 
of water, for the ants could not get across the 
water. 

When living in the Cape of Good Hope, my 
bath-room was invaded one night by an army 
of red ants. We discovered a large nest under 
the floor, which we delaged with boiling water, 
aod then carted the remains away some distance 
from the house. There was no more trouble 
with them. I hope some ot these hints may be 
serviceable. Cotontat ENGInees. 


eeeene 








WOOD PAVEMENT. 
' S1z,—In consequence of numerous inquiries re- 
garding the nd wood pavement at Norwich, 


I venture to you a copy of my report as 
to the cost thereof.* I may state that the 
wood is laid simply on the old formation after it 


as well as any other wood pavement I know of. 
P. P. Marswatt, City Engineer. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION. 


Ma. 0. Hopeson Fowxzse, ¥.S.A., of Darham, 
lectured before the members of the Leeds 
Architectural Society on “ Obarch Restoration : 
What to Do,and What to Avoid.” There was 
a large attendance, and the chair was occupied 
by Mr. J. B, Fraser, F.R.LB.A., the president. 

At the close of his address, Mr. Fowler 
said:--He knew it was impossible in this busy 
centary of ours, with the multiplied calls of 
work on a mao, that he could give as much time 
as he would often wish to a work; bat let them 
give all they could, and they would find that 
their care and diligeace were reflected in those 
working under them. He was aware that his 
audience might find many works of his where 
he hed dooe Shinya Se yess eervanter ast sume 
he expected was experience most men 
and in work such as he had been describing the 
sometimes suffered from the well-meant efforte 
of those working under them. Speaking of 
the “Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments,” he said that that society, if its 
views were taken merely from its prospectus, 
or from the expression of some of its more 
moderate members, had nothing objectionable 
about it; but they must judge its views as 
enunciated by its principal i 
supporters, and it would, he thought, be found 
impossible to agree with them. There was no 
doubt that restoration had often been carried 
mach too far. No one who had any feeling for 
old work, or who had seen any number of our 
old churches, could deny it; but, because we 
knew and lamented it, that was no reason why 
restoration should cease. The society appeared 
to forget that churches were built for Divine 
worship, and simply treated them as monu- 
ments. He declined to do so, and looked upon 
them, firstly, as God’s houses, and to be kept in 
order for His honour, and that could, he believed, 
be done quite consistently with keeping all their 
historical and architectural interest. The 
members seemed to have no care for churches 
as such, and, therefore, he, as a Churchman, 
could not belong to it. But though he could not 
belong to the society, he denied that he was any 
more destructive than ite members. On the 
contrary, he felt that restoration such as he 
had advocated was truer preservation than the 
society’s “let alone” theory, which must end io 
destruction. 











MAGDALEN BRIDGE, OXFORD. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the endeavours made, the 
preservation of Magdalen Bridge appears now 
to be hopeless. The following is a list of the 
tenders that have been delivered :— 








T. Dollop, ee io caikcscscocierees -- £216,469 0 0 
T, Jones, OxfOrd scescsssseseseeveeseres 15,700 0 0 
Kimberley, Banbury.........0seceseeses 15.461 0 0 
Buxton, Herne-hill .........sss00000--. 14,809 14 10 
Symm & Co., Oxford 14.487 0 0 
Ottoway, Oxford ..,.....cccrserseeneres 13,400 0 0 
a, Jones Oxford eeteeeseencereeseese oree 13,132 0 0 
Cook +» BAttersee ........0ccccsrees 11,442 0 0 
Smith, Leamington ............vssseee 11,434 14 3 
Hill, Gosport 11,200 0 0 
J. Dover, Oxford Srrrrrr rrr ttr et tettr ey 10,5%4 00 
Pickall, Bromsgrove .......c00e0e02 981017 2 
G, Moss,® Liverpool...........sse0-v-s0e 9,372 12 6 


Quantities were supplied. Mr. W. H. White, 
surveyor to the Oxford Local Board, is the 
engineer to the bridge. 








TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Unper this title the rebailt Folly, King 
William-street, was opened on Thursday last. 
We confine ourselves on the present occasion 
to saying that ite architect, Mr. J. J. Thomson, 
A.R.I.B.A., has effected s surprising improve- 
ment in a singularly short space of time. The 
Premises have been enlarged to the west and 
the north, and the general of the 
interior is bright and effective. Messrs. D. G. 
Laing & Son have executed the building and the 
decorations (which include new osiling) from 
designs by the architect; Mesera. Battiscombe 
& Harris have provided the carton pierre, and 
Messrs. Strode the lighting. We cordially wish 
Mr. Toole the euccess he well deserves. 








Electric Bells.—Mesars. Young & Buss, of 
Blenheim.street, New Bond-street, have just 
fitted a block of houses at South Kensington 
with their improved electric bells, 


and | this 








PORTSMOUTH DRAINAGE COMPETITION: 


Tue arbitrators, Sir Joseph Bazalgette and 
Mr. Bailey Denton, have selected three designs 
in this competition to be submitted to the Town 
Coancil, They are marked “ Multum in Parvo,” 
“M. M. LO. E.,” and “ Delta,” their respective 
authors being Mr. O. G. Adames, Borough 
Eogineer, Portemouth; Messrs. Qaick & Son, 
Westminster; and Mr. Llewellyn Lloyd, C.E., 
London, formerly town surveyor, Bilston. The 
premium offered by the Corporation was 500 
guineas. 











GAS-ENGINES. 
OTTO v, LINFORD. 


Tals was an heard before the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Brett and Holker) 
from a decision of Vice-Chancellor Bacon dis- 
missing, with costs, an application made by the 
plaintiff for an injunction to restrain an infringe- 
ment of patent, on the ground that the pstent 
was anticipated, and the subject-matter of it 
published to the world in the specification of 
another patentee. He also intimated an opinion 
not favourable to the plaintiff on various other 
points which were the subject of discussion on 


peal. 

The Master of the Rolls, in concluding an 
elaborate and lucid judgment, said :—The in- 
fringement is made out, and the decree of the 
Vice-Chancellor will be reversed, and the plaintiff 
will have his injunction, with costs. 

Lords Justices Brett and Holker concurred. 

Jadgment accordingly. 








THE NEW SYSTEM OF COMPETITIONS. 


Siz,—Referring to my letter of Dec. 17th, 
published in your journal, on the subject of 
competitions, I think it desirable, in the interests 
of the profession, to call attention to the actual 
working out of the new system. 

For example, the conditions, which have 
already been partially published, for the final 
competition at Glasgow, require a complete set 
of plans, to a scale of }-in. to a foot, of each 
floor and roof, viz.: six plans, four elevations, 
two or three sections, one perspective view, 
making in all thirteen or fourteen sheets of 
drawings, each of which (excepting the view) 
will measure at least 3 ft. square; and all to be 
finished in pen and ink, partly coloured. In 
addition to these, plans of warming, ventilation, 
and sanitary arrangements will either have to 
be incorporated on the above, or separate draw- 
ings made. Practically at least 60 to 70 
superficial feet of paper will have to be covered 
with elaborate drawing, for each set, and this 
has to be maltiplied by ten. 

It follows, therefore, that the architects will 
be put to this great labour and expense, merely 
to enable the council and assessors to arrive ata 
decision, the balk of the work being simply an 
enlargement of what has already been before 
them. No reasonable objection could be taken 
to two or three plans, one elevation, and sections 
sufficient to show clearly what is intended 
(though even for these one-tenth scale would be 
ample); bat no satisfactory system of construc- 
tion, sanitation, &c., can be devised until the 
exact requirements are known, and the working 
drawings got out for execution. 

Instead of reducing the labour and cost to 
competitors, the new system bids fair materially 
to increase it, as the Institute’s recommenda- 
tion to make a sufficient payment to cover the 
cost has not been adopted. Half per cent. to 
the successfal man, and one to two per cent. 
divided amongst the unsuccessful, have been 
mentioned as a fair remuneration, bat in this 
case the amount which the Glasgow Council 
propose to divide is not mach more than half 
per cent. distributed equally amongst the whole 
ten. 

A clause of a very one-sided kind has been 
introdaced, by which, if the four selected com- 
petitors fail to obtain a tender satisfactory to 
the Council, they may each be superseded, which 
will render their position uneertain and un- 
satisfactory. In ordinary cases two and a half 
or three per cent. on the builder's tender would 
be dae at a corresponding stage in the work, 
bat the Glasgow Council would not be liable for 
more than 1501. to each of the selected men in 
their turn. Of course it is hardly likely to come 
to this, bat the conditions are hard. 

Do you not think, sir, that these circumstances 
would amply justify firm, united, and respectful 





protest to the authorities at Glasgow against 
such unreasonable requirements as they have, 
no doubt unintentionally and without realising 
the effect of their instructions, imposed upon 
the selected ten competitors ? 

OspsERVER. 








COMPETITIONS! COMPETITIONS! 


Siz,—It is quite possible that the decision 
of the jadges, in re the Blackfriars Bridge com- 
petition, was perfectly fair and equitable. Bat 
after that flourish of trampets which invited 
artiste to the tilt, would it not have been more 
satisfactory to the public if the public had been 
admitted to be spectators of the joust ? There 
appears to be almost invariably a falling through 
in these enterprises. Is it the fear which 
ignorance in art begets that makes art com- 
mittees utterly undecided and un-English in 
dealing with matters of taste? I fear that this 
must be the case, and that art committees are 
conscious that they do not know how to set 
about their work. 

There is now another competition advertised 
for designs for the sculptures to decorate 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The advertise. 
ment embodies the usual stock uncertainties. 
Artists are invited to compete, and to send in 
twenty-eight designs half size,—that is to say, 
from 2 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. 9 in. square,—which, as 
you mast very well know, sir, would require, to 
do them roughly, at least six months of the 
artist’s time,— and yet without the slightest 
guarantee that the successful artist’s work shal! 
be carried out; or if carried ont, that he him- 
self shall execute them. Nay, there is not even 
the promise that the works premiated shall even 
remain the property of the artist. Now, any set 
of desigas of the given size, and worthy of 
being premiated, would, at the most moderate 
computation, be worth five or six hundred pounds. 
Bat, I maintain, that the time given, as was the 
case in the Blackfriars Bridge affair, is totally 
inadequate to do justice to such a set of 
designs. 

Art committees that resolve upon opening a 
competition should go more systematically to 
work. The first thing which ought to be 
decided is the subject or subjects to be designed. 
There might even be premiums offered for the 
best suggestions, after which a mixed committee 
of literary men and artiste might determine this 
point. There would then be fair ground on 
which artists would be invited to compete. 
What can come of competitions concerning 
which neither committees nor artista have any 
definite notions? The subjects being decided, 
even if the competition were not an open one, 
there would be some guide to a selection of 
artiste. Dritt, 








A SERIOUS CHARGE. 


Sir,—I have been for upwards of forty years 
a working painter, and also a foreman of painters 
and decorators round Belgravia, and I am still 
in the employ of a very old firm not far from 
that neighbourhood, and being a thoroughly 
practical man I wish to expose the following 
most abominable system which is now prac- 
tised by two or three firms I know of. If the 
practice is not altered I will publish several 
bandbills at my own expense, and expose the 
parties that are acting in this manner. 
The firm Iam now working for have a contract 
a few miles from town, supposed to have three 
coats of good oil paint and a flat, and to be 
completed in a workmanlike manner. It has 
been washed and had but one coat and considered 
finished. What are the surveyors about? Are 
they blind? Labourers are now employed by 
several firms to do what painters only can do, 
and the employers are thus robbed. 
I think this, sir, will open the eyes of the 
right parties if you will kindly insert it. I will 
send you shortly another account respecting a 
job I am now conducting. Unless I make one 
coat do for two, my employer is not saa 

. M. 








Value of Land at Chiswick.—Mr. Walter 
Hall, land agent and surveyor, of 28, Southamp. 
ton-baildings, Chancery-lane, has sold by private 
contract, for the sum of 11,2201., the whole of 
the Duke’s Avenue Estate, advertised for sale 
by auction. The property, which is situated 
close to Bedford-park, comprises seven acres of 
freehold land, and covers the whole of one side 
of the avenue. The price realised is said to be 





the highest yet paid in that neighbourhood. 
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and that the Board, acting upon the advice of 
their Engineer, could not sanction the sending 
into the sewers snow, either melted or unmelted, 
except as to melted snow in such @ limited 
manner, and subject to such conditions, as the 
Engineer might approve. The committee recom- 
mended that a letter be addressed to the Vestry 
of St. Marylebone accordingly. The report was 
approved. 








STREET IMPROVEMENT AT MABLEDON- 
GATE, EUSTON-ROAD. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 10th inst., the Works and General 
Porposes Committee reported that they bad 
considsred the memorial from the Vestry of St. 
Pancras, referred by the Board on the 7th of 
October last, on the subject of an improvement 
to be carried out by the Vestry in Mabledon- 
place, Euston-road. The memoralists drew 
attention to the removal of the gate at the 
entrance to Mabledon-place, and to the import- 
ance of the thoronghfare thus opened up 
between the northern and southern parts of 
London, and upon these grounds they asked for 
a liberal contribution towards the improvement 
which they contemplated, consisting of the 
removal! of three houses at the Euston-road end 
of Mabledon-place, and the rounding-off of the 
east corner. The committee had viewed the 
locality, and had received a report from the 
Architect, in which he stated that the cost of 
the acquisition of the property would be 4,8501., 
and that there would be a recoupment of 4001., 
leaving a net amount of 4,4501. The Committee 
further learned that the Vestry proposed to 
widen the roadway on the eastern side of 
Barton.crescent to the extent of 10 ft., at a cost 
of 7001. The Committee were of opinion that 
the proposed improvement was a very desirable 
one, and they ‘recommended that the Board do 
contribute one-half of the net cost of the same, 
such contribution not to exceed the sum of 
2,5751., and that it be paid to the Vestry on a 
certificate by the Architect of the Board on the 
completion of the work, and by the Accountant 
of the net cost of the same. These recommen- 
dations were adopted, and thus there is a fair 
prospect of the execution of a very desirable 
improvement, and one the desirability of which 
has been spoken of in our columns. 








COMPRESSED AIR AS A MOTOR FOR 
TRAMWAY CARS, 


Tre Works and General Parposes Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works presented a 
report to the Board, at its meeting on the 10th 
inst., to the effect that, in pursuance of a refer- 
ence to them by the Board on the 6th ult., they 
had considered a letter received from Messrs. 
Asburst, Morris, & Co., applying for the Board’s 
consent to the use of the “ Mékarski Compressed 
Air Auto-mobile Cars” on the Caledonian-road 
line of the London Street Tramways Company, 
and enclosiog report of Sir. F. Bramwell on the 
subject. The committee having given careful 
consideration to this matter, and conferred with 
the Engineer thereon, saw no objection to a trial 
of the cars on the road suggested for a period 
of three months, and they recommended in 
accordance with this view. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 





GERMAN CEMENT IN AUSTRALIA, 

Tue German nation is developing its export 
trade in every possible way. Amongst other 
means towards that end there is an association 
which has for its object the diffusion of reliable 
information as to the wants of foreign countries 
and as to the progress which German goods are 
makiog in various foreign markets, Australia 
is receiving @ full share of attention from thie 
organisation, and a branch society seems to have 
been started in that part of the world where the 
Melbourne and Sydney Exhibitions have done 
much to familiarise Australians with the varied 
products of German indastry. 


seem that the value of Portland cement asa 
substitute for brick in building is receiving fall 
recognition in the Australian colonies, where the 
scarcity of labour makes the application of 
system requiring less-trained workmen 

ordinary bricklaying or masonry a matter 


Fae. 


Holyminden,. in Brunswick. . The sanitary ad- 
vantages of the system are dwelt upon with 
special reference to the fact that in damp} Taz S8St. Ann’s-street Coffee Tavern was 
seasons bricks absorb a large quantity of by the Mayor, Mr. J. O. Smetham, on 






complaints are often made. 








DWELLINGS AOT. 
IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


THE 


shareholders at their meeting on the 10th inst., 
states that during the half-year ending the 31st 
of December the sum of 6891. 7s. 5d. was paid 
on account of balances due on estates completed, 
and 13,5061. 7s. 11d. in respect of worka in pro- 
gress. The total expenditure on capital account 
is now 744,0071. 19s, The expenditare on works 
in progress has averaged 58,5001., of which 
42,7001. was only partly productive, and 15,8001. 
was wholly unprodactive. The total income for 
the half-year amounted to 36,1681. 168. 7d. The 
total expenditure was 21,4701. 11s, 2d, leaving 
a divisible profit of 14,6981. 5s. 5d., which, 
added to the balance, 2491. 17s. 9d., brought 
forward from last half-year, gives a total of 
14,9481. 33. 2d. available for dividend. The 
directors recommend the payment of the usual 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax, which will absorb 10,6251., 
and that 4,0001. be added to the reserve fand 
for the equalisation of dividends, which will 
then amount to 47,0001., and that 3231. 3s. 2d. 
remaining be carried forward to the next balf- 
year’s account, 


The estates are maintained in thorough repair, 
and the sanitary condition of the dwelliugs isin all 
respects satisfactory. Waleran Buildings, in Old 
Kent-road, have been completed, and, with the 
exception of a few of the larger tenements, are fully 
occupied, Darwin Buildings, Walworth, brought 
into revenue in the previous half-year, are also fully 
let. Dover Buildings, Old Kent-road, are almost 
completed, and will be opened at the end of 
February. The directors have commenced the 
erection of 125 additional dwellings at the Bethnal- 
green estate, and propose to add eighteen more by 
raising some of the older buildings. These works 
will complete the estate, and will make the total 
number of families resident there 1,021, and the 
number of individuals about 4,600. The estate is 
nine acres in extent. 
The directors have purchased at auction, from the 
ee Board of Works, a freehold plot of 
ground in Great Eastern-street, Finsbury, —a busy 
and densely-populated eentre, where workmen's 
dwellings are greatly meeded.. This is one of the 
sites set apart under ‘‘ The Metropolitan Streets Im- 
provement Act, 1872,” and the sum now paid by the 
company, calculating the rents previously offered at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, is practically that which 
the directors offered the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in May, 1877, and on one or two subsequent 
occasions, Another site, situate in Tyssen-street, 
Bethnal-green, was alsu sold at auction, ata price 
which, worked out on the same basis, was only frac- 
tionally in excess of that tendered by the company 
in April, 1878 ; so that not only have the ratepayers 
lost in rental an amount equal to one-sixth of the 
value of the sites ; bat the poor, for whose accom- 
ee Ba ne was ai , have been for 
ears de @ opportunity of enjo the 
benefits which were intended Pastiemens Of 
the ten sites set apart under the Act of 1872, seven 
are now disposed of, and with, to one of 
these it may be noted that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works has let it on terms less favourable than 
those upon which the directors tendered in Feb: B 
1e7e, pac a bncabor y then offered on the fore’ 
z., twenty-five y on which the 
ground-rents of some of tbe other sites had been 
sold by the Board. The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed i 


the 

labouring ; under 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwllings ‘ot 
and 1879, and the Metropolitan Streets Im 
ment Acts, 1872 and 1877, obtained most im 
evidence in connexion with 
one result of the 

interim 


these subjects, and as 
made in the 


ts, which panes nti egw ma eo | 
nants, which, on 

on, and to which the directors have from time to 
time objected, pe 











practical atility. The cement spoken of is 
of the Vorwohle Portland Cement Factory, 


“ 


the 


moisture, which is given off when they are in 
use, and canse the dampness on walls of which 


SITES CLEARED UNDER THE ARTISANS’ 


report of this Company (of which Sir 
Sydney Waterlow is chairman), presented to the 


| 


West London School of Art.—Mr. G. A. 
shai e 
Gn Beasley 


st the distribution of prizes to 
Sia ne as 
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The new bnilding has a frontage of 26 ft., 


ft. 
red brick, in the “ Queen 
relieved by cornices, string. 
decorations of moulded bricks, 
Messrs. Brown’s, Broad-street. 
3 the facing bricks from Mr. 
at Massingham. 
floor contains the bar, 29 ft. by 
manager's room, kitchen, &., in the 
On the first-floor are the reading and 
with lavatories, retiring-rooms, 


The cost of the building, with fittings, will be 
over 2,000). Messrs. Adams & Son, of King’s 
Lynn, were the architects; and Mr. W. H. 
Brown was the builder. 








THE NEW WING AT THE SUNDERLAND 
INFIRMARY. 


Tue and handsome new wing of the 
Sanderl Infirmary, which will enable the 
managing committee of the institution to pro- 
vide accommodation for forty-six additional 
patients, is now approaching completion, and 
will, it is anticipated, be ready for occupation 
during the coming spring. It will be named the 
Backhouse Memorial Wing, in compliment to 
the late Mr. Edwin Backhouse, a philanthropist 
whose benefactions were not confined to the 
Infirmary. 

The new bnilding, the site of which is at the 
corner of Darbam-road and Elwin.terrace, is in 
close proximity to the main block, and, indeed, 
has communication with it. The style of arcbi- 
tecture adopted is a free adaptation of the 
Geometrical Gothic, the material used being best 
Sherburn red bricks, with stone dressings from 
Camphill Quarry. The dimensions are: length, 
opposite Miwin-terrace, 184 ft., and width in 
Darham-road, 50 ft. At each angle of the 
building there are two small towers, and be- 
tween a balcony, to allow of the convalescents 
enjoying the fresh air. The main centre block 
is three stories in height, and the ward blocks 
on either side three stories. Over the centre 
block is a large louvre or fiéche for ventilation, 
and projecting in front of the same block is the 
operating-room. 

rea the building from the existing door- 
way of the infirmary, and passing along the 
corridor, the central hall of the new wing 16 
reached, which is lofty and well lighted. Here 
will be found a sori oe? ge oro with 
arches springing from it, and forming a0 
arcading, which may be regarded as rather 
a novel featare. a ak 

On the right side of this large ‘and spacious 
hall are the main stairs, and on the left a cor- 
ridor for reaching the special wards. Passing 
along the corridor the museum is arrived at, 
and then three wards for the treatment of 
special cases, containing two beds each. The 
dimensions of these wards are 19 ft. by 16 ft, 
and contain abont 2,000 cubic feet per 
patient in each ward. At the far end of the 
corridor is the annex for the bath on the west 
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Fess. 18, 1882] 


in height, as is the case in this latter respect 
ae the rooms on the , There 
is, aleo, in with the children’s ward 
a kitchen 12 ft, by13 ft, Want of space pre- 
vente farther description ; but we may add that 
the walla and ceiling of the operating-room are 
finished with polished Parian cement, which 
makes a perfectly non-absorbeat surface, while, 
as an additional safeguard, these walis and ceil. 
ing will be coated with patent silicate paints, 
rendering the surface of # = pp anagram 
the angles of the walls and 

will be slightly rounded to prevent the 
of dust. The architect is Mr. John El 
of John-street, Sanderland; and the vario 
contractors are,-— masonry and stonewor 
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THE BUILDER. 


H. Elliott, New York, U.S.A. Ap- 
drying or heating 


Messrs. Hirst & Sons; joinery, Messrs. D. & J. op eal 


Ranken; plumbing work, Mr. J. B. Wilkinson; 
slating, Mr. Preston; and painting, Mr. Kirkap, 
all of Sanderland. The parquetry will be sup- 
plied by Mr. Ebner, of London. 








THE BOARD OF WORKS AND NEW 
STREETS. 
Ar Worship-street, Charles Roberts, builder, 


was summoned by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for not making a street called Tysen- 


street, Hackney, 20 ft. wide (footway only) | Price 34. 


contrary to the 25 and 26 Vict. o. 102, s. 98, and 
By-laws. 

The summons was first heard on the 11th ult., 
when Mr. Bushby stated his intention to convict 
the defendant, but adjourned the summons for 
a month to enable the defendant to comply with 
the Board’s requirements. At the 
hearing, Mr. Burton, solicitor for the stated 
that defendant had now made the street the re. 
quisite width, and he was fined 10s. and costs, 








BUILDING PATENTS.® 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

536. D. Thompson, W. H. Thompson, and W. 
J. Bover, Leeds. Ovens heated by gas. Feb. 3, 
1882, 

544. G. Otway, Brixton. Catting bricks, tiles, 

c., from plastic clay. Feb. 4, 1882. 

548. R. George, London. Stoves and fire- 
places for heating, ventilating, &o. Feb. 4, 1882. 

556. E. Verity, J. M. Verity, and B. Banks, 
Leeds. Securing and ventilating by sash and 
other windows. Feb. 4, 1882. 

566. T. Redmayne, Sheffield. Fireplaces. 
Feb. 6, 1882. 

568. C. D. Abel, London. Ohimney-cowls. 
(Com. by H. Hahn, Berlin.) Feb. 6, 1882. 

615. J. H. Mills, Southampton. Construction 
of window-sash and door frames. Feb. 8, 1882. 

623. H. Leggott, Bradford, and E. Marsh, 
Leeds. Construction of cooking and other 


stoves,&c, Feb. 9, 1882. 
625. J. Winfield, Derby. Open fire-gratee. 
Fob.9, 1088.00 ee 
634. J. Brindle, Southport, . Facing walle or 
buildings with slabs of stone, &c. Feb. 9, 1882. 
NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants 
the dates an : ™ ne 


February 7, 1882. 
4,253. J. McMillan, Glasgow. Apparatus for 
feeding fuel to fireplaces. Oct. 1, 1881, 
February 10, 1882. 
4,324. A. Wightman, Sheffield, Fluid meters. 
Oct. 5, 1881, ™ 
5,397. W. Whitwell, Stockton-on-Tees. Appa- 
ratas for heating air, &o, Deo, 9, 1881. 


: ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending February 11, 1883. 


2,793. J. L. Seymour, New-cross. Venetian 
blinds, 


Instead of nailiog the ladder tapes 
the bottom rail, a is firted poteee One 
the sides of which are passed and secured the 


bar and 
slits , in 
Jone 25,1881. Price 6d. ' 


Preventing escape of sparks and. soot from 
chimneys, 
A cylindrical hood is placed on the top ef the ehimnvey, 








2,914. C. D. Abel, London. Compound re- 
sembling wood. . 


This is made of wood fibre or cellulose, sawdust, 

der of dextrive, flour, and chalk of gypsum. This 

in water, and then rolled into sheets, It is then 
y 


formed into an: required shane for decorative buildin 
Gace, by beng pre -) July 4, 1881, A eet if 

2,921, H. J. Haddan, Westminster. Roads 
and pavements. 


H 


concrete and 
@ mixtare of hot tar and wud tae’ pleoed on, over 
which is @ layer of clean psbbles. (Com. by J. 
orceux, France.) (Pro. Pro.) July 4, 1881. 


2,945. F. D. Harding, Hampstead. Applying 
pictures or decorations to door panels, &c. 

A thin sheet of metal is used, on which the picture, 
painted on silk or satin, is stretched. The is thea 
secured to the door panel. (Pro. Pro.) Jaly 5, 1881. 


2,975. E. Johnson, St. Helen’s. Manufacture | P® 


of bricks, tiles, &c. 

J using oxide of iron in the making of blue 
bricks, copper slag is employed, which is mixed with the 
clay, and before b: the brick, It may be rolled in 
2 Ay ca slag to deepen the colour. Jaly 7, 1881. 


2,978. H. J. Haddan, Westminster. Chimney- 
caps, 

The is made of f te-pi joined together 
with's flange on top to provest water entering the chinney. 
Com. by A. Pichereau, Cailly, France.) (Pro, Pro.) 
aly 7, 1081. Price 2d, 





NEW WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, BLOCKLEY, 





MANCHESTER. 
Turse schools adjoin the t chapel, and 
have communication there The buildings 


comprise on the ground-floor a mixed school, 
55 ft. by 39 ft.; connected with the same 
are five spacious class- rooms, also an in- 
fants’ school, 32 ft. by 21 ft. Each school 
has separate hat and cloak rooms and play- 
grounds. The school-rooms have dados of 
Staffordshire glazed bricks of selected tints, 
and the class-rooms pitch- pine boarding; all 
have open-framed roofs, and are lofty and 
well lighted. Externally the building is faced 
with white headers, relieved with bands of 
coloured bricks and masonry. The roofs are 
slated with enriched cresting. The schools are 
warmed by means of hot-water apparatus, and 
the class-rooms by open fireplaces. 

The building has been erected by Mr. R. 
Whitell, of Barnes a a he ao eg 
1,9001., under the saperi archi 
tect, Mr. John Lowe, Manchester. 





IRON AS A CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ELEMENT. 


Enorneens, as & body, have always been fully 
alive to the immense value of iron as # construc- 
tional element, and whenever possible they have 
utilised this value in preference to the inferior 


The readiness of engineers to utilise the 
triamphs of science and ingensity p explains 
the reason of the widening of the area of their 

scope, and ita encroachment on what 





professions avdered the professional territory of 
architect. 


z 
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If architects, instead of adopting systems o 
Construction quite appropriate to the ages o 
poverty in the choice of constractional materials, 
would follow the example of the engineers, and 
utilise, adopt, and invent new applications more 
in accordance with the advanced stage of applied 
science, there would be a brighter fatare for 
architects in this more and more progressive 


age. 

With all due deference to Professor Kerr, the 

writer believes that iron will be far more largely 
used in the constructional work of the future. 
The only objection against the use of iron for 
construction is its liability to oxidation; but now 
we know that science and invention have pro- 
duced a process for the protection of ironwork 
from corrosive influences (the Bower-Barff pro- 
cess). It is well known to chemists that iron 
once properly coated with magnetic or black 
oxide is preserved from farther oxidation. The 
writer has in his possession ornamental plaques, 
which have been subjected to various influences 
cspable of producing oxidation for upwards of 
four years, and still they show no evidence of 
rast. Once this magnetic oxide is coated with 
paint, the durability of the latter will be very 
great, owing to the absence of oxidation ander 
the paint,—the latter will not be thrown off,— 
and also owing to the high heat condactively 
of iron. The paint will not blister when subject 
to normal solar heat. Painted timber when 
subjected to solar heat rays, owing to the low- 
heat conductivity of timber, does not permit the 
heat to pass throngh it, but radiates the heat, 
prep pemed producing blisters in the coat of 
int. 
The intrinsic colour of the magnetic oxide is 
French grey, but when oiled it becomes a dead 
black, so that architects desiring the valuable 
element of durability, by specifying that the iron 
be coated with magnetic oxide, can obtain the 
desired desideratum. 

It behoves architects on patriotic grounds to 
utilise the natural resources of their country in 
preference to those foreign. Nearly all the 
timber used in this country for constructive 
work is foreign; and the money value of these 
timber imports is enormous, and at least a great 
portion of this value could be retained in this 
country if architects would follow the example 
of engineers, and adopt iron in preference to 
timber for flooring, &c. Iron, when properly 
embedded in terra-cotta or fireclay, possesses 
the valuable quality of fire resistance ; and cer- 
tainly the acme of floor construction, both as 
regards strength, true economy, durability, and 
resistance to fire, is the combination of rolled 
joists coated with magnetic oxide and concrete 
constituted of real Portland cement and calcined 
aggregate. B. H. Tuwarre, F.C.8. 














CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


As the modern additions to the anciert 
obelisk recently erected on the Thames Em- 
bankment are on the eve of completion, the 
present moment is opportane for making @ pro- 
test, if you permit, against the ridiculous atti- 
tude of the sphinxes in reference to the shaft,— 
i.¢., looking inwards at each other instead of 
outwards.* The absurdity is so obvious that I 
will not occupy your valaable space with argu- 
ments derived from classical antiquities. It is 
enongh to say that in ancient Egypt these 
sphinxes were placed as guardians of some 
stracture or other which was specially venerated. 
Who, in these modern days, I may ask, would 
think of turning his watchdog’s kennel looking 
towards the house and treasure he placed in the 
animal’s care? The reason assigned for the 
attitude is, that lines from the apex of the 
obelisk to the tails of the sphinxes form, with 
the base line, an equilateral triangle. But 
aenay Senn wer — reason in face 
of the deformity alla ‘ 
In the announcement of the approaching 
completion of the work, it is stated that 
“In May, 1879, the obelisk was washed 
with two coatings of Browning’s invisible 
solution, which appeared to have preserved ite 
surface.” 

Experience, I think, shows that this was a 
perfectly unnecessary precaution. The Duke of 
York’scolamn on Cariton-terrace, London Bridge, 
the Victoria Embankment, the mooument to the 
kiog’s gardener in S6. John’s-charchyard, Ken- 
sington, and many other granite structares from 
thirty to 100 years old, show no signs of decay. 
* A protest has already sppeared in our 
1 oon be rectified. 
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It is evident, therefore, that however rapidly 
freestone is destroyed by the acid vapours 
of the London air, granite is safe. 
trae that the obelisk shows some signs of 
decay, but this is entirely owing to its having 
been partially buried for generations in the damp 
saline earth of the shore at Alexandria. Long 
before the erection of this same obelisk by Osir- 
tesen, at On, the City of the San (the Greek 
Heliopolis) more than 3,000 years ago, the Ezyp- 
tians had made this important discovery, and, 
consequently, they built their everlasting temples 
and other monuments of granite upon limestone 
substractares, upon which the damp alkaline 
soil has had no destructive effect —— . 








PAINTING AND SCULPIURE REGARDED 


AS ILLUSTRATORS. 

Sir,—Judging from the misty discourses upon 
art with which we are from time to time fogged, 
brain-teazing would seem to be considered abso- 
lately essential to art instruction. Art questions, 
though among the most difficult questions for 
solution, are much more susceptible of simple 
exposition and illustration than the dilettanti 
are apt to suppose. Amateur art expositors 
would appear to beat about for something ex- 
tremely recondite in the way of theory before 
they venture to declaim and to make men stare ; 
and as if they imagined that an artist, before 
setting to work on either a picture or a statue, 
sits wrapped in meditation, like a Kant, bent on 
evolving art out of his own inner consciousness ; 
whereas, in nine cases out of ten, instead of 
thinking out some puzzie-brain question touching 
the relation of art to religion, before he sets his 
palette or piles up his clay, he has very early in 
his career to determine under what banner he 
will enlist as an illustrator; for Painting and 
Sculpture are the i!lustrators either of religion, 
philosophy, or of literature, or content them- 
selves with the more servile occupation of copy- 
ing the common incidents of life. 

Art, without in the slightest degree attempting 
to become didactic, becomes ethical, by asso- 
ciating herself with religion, philosophy, and 
and poetry. She does not frame her own mood ; 
she enlists, as we have said, under a banner. 
It is seldom, indeed, that she ever attempts to 
invent her own subjects, and when she does, it 
is, as a rale, with very indifferent success. She 
generally takes up those subjects for illustra- 
tion with which the world is tolerably familiar, 
which have vividly impressed the public mind. 
It is in faithfally and rightly serving under one or 
other of the banners we have enumerated that 
Art takes her highest position ia the empire of 
intellect. It is not by an eternal pictorial itera- 
tion and reiteration of the Ten Commandments 
and Watte’s Hymns, as some persons would seem 
to suppose, that art becomes ethical. All that 
it is good for art to do, rightly done, is ethical in 
ite tendency, and contributes, in some lesser or 
greater degree, to that general atmosphere of 
rectitude which is condacive to the intellectual 
health of the community. Persons stalk about 
discoursing upon art as if they were members of 
a Salvation Army and chanting pwans whose 
language is out of all ion to the occa- 
sion, and which are outside the limits of common 
sense. 

Other things being equal, it is in proportion to 
the intellect demanded for the conception and 
execution of a work of art that the work takes 
rank. Mind takes the first rank in art, as it does 
in the universe. All other qualities, drawing, 
colour, execution, &+., are as nothing when not 
utilised for the illustration of either 
thoughts or of the beantiful. It is for this 
reason that the intellectual artist invariably 
enrols himself under the banner of religion; for 
the Scriptures contain the history of the aspira- 
tions of men’s souls heavenwards, and of their 
struggles and safferings for trath’s sake,—they 
discourse upon the greatest themes which can 
stir hamanity,—they farnish the most glorious 
subject-matter for art illustration that can 
possibly be conceived. Some artiste who enlist 
under the banner of religion may lean to the 
sustere manver, some to the redundant and sur- 


P way 
art, as in everything else, to all intents and pur- 
poses a moral choice. The souls of men were 
never elevated one tittle of a 
acres of canvas of Rubens’s 





wherein may find all the machinery, technical 
skill, col eum resources of art lavished in 
vain,—to no intellectual and profitable purpose. 
Those qualities which his works really do possess 
are, ia the main, as vicious in one way as those 
exhibited in the ascetic art of an 

were in another. What is it that places the art 
of Michelangelo pre-eminent over that of Rabens? 
There is the same daring and fearless energy 10 
both. Simply the fact that the art of the one 
is instinct with mental power, whilst that of the 
other revels, as it were, in mere brute force. 

It is to the mental and ethical side that the 
art of the fature will tend; all the resources 
that a great artist has at his command will be 
bent to this end. If art he not ethical in its 
best phases, how is it pvssible that it can in 
any degree minister to ? Art becomes 
ethical without the slightest taint of pharisaical 
affectation, as condact becomes moral by being 
perfectly proportioned to right ends. It is this 
unostentatious and unaffected correspondence in 
the progression of all things towards the best 
proportions, that they work together for the 
good. Whatever amount of misdirected thought, 
labour, knowledge, and skill, be lavished on 
works of art having other purposes than this, 
these will, as intellect marches triumphantly 
onward, be swept away as chaff —_ e — 








BELGIAN [RON. 


Sik,—A short time since a statement was 
circulated in some of the professional journals, 
that Belgian iron imported into this country and 
largely used in buildings was exceedingly bad, 
especially as regards its tensile strength, and it 
was stated at the Iron and Steel Institute last 
year that some joists had been found which only 
equalled a tensile strength of six tons per square 
inch across the grain. 

At the first convenience I had three joists 
taken indiscriminately from a considerable 
London stock, and sent to Mr. Kirkaldy for him 
to experiment upon jast as he pleased, and I 
now send you copies of the certificates I have 
roceived. 

Comment on my part is hardly needfal, beyond 
that I may specially point to “facts, not 
opinions,” as showing the ultimate mean ten- 
sile strength to be 21°7 tons per square iach, 
and the centre breaking-weight to agree very 
closely with the published tables of strength. 

Arcuisatp D. Dawnay, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 








ON SANITARY SUPERVISION. 


WHEN, after the somewhat recent deaths and 
narrow escapes of royal personages, we learn 
that at Bagshot Park it was found on investi- 
gation “that a large soil-pipe from a disused 
closet had been simply cut through by a care- 
less workman, and its open end, leading directly 
into the main draie, was left immediately under 
the flooring close to the central hall, and thus a 
continuous stream of sewer gas was poured into 
the house,”—it would appear that the time- 
hononred dictam of Horace,— 

“* Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres,’’— 
is somewhat invalidated, and that death's im- 
partial knock is more to be feared or welcomed, 
as the case may be, in those mansions (regumque 
turres) where simplicity and common sense in 
sanitary appliances have been neglected ;— 
while in cottagers’ homes (pauperum tabernas) 
immunity is somewhat secured by uncomplica- 


great tion. In the beantifal lines of Malherbe it is 


truly remarked,— 
* Le pauvre, en sa cabane, ou le chaume le couvrre, 
Est sujet & ses lois, 
Et le garde, que vielle sux barriéres du Louvre, 
Nren pas nos rois,”-— 
the surest guardian from preventible disease is, 
however, the constant intelligent supervision of 
the skilled sanitarian; bat “quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes ?” 

The following instance came under my notice, 
showing that all the however 
much out of the way, will require constant 
intelligent supervision. In a house,—Al Sani 
Lloyd’s,—repairs 
the British workman, 
from the eoil-pipe ventilator, stopped it up with 
a rag; when the job was finished the removal 
of the impediment was forgotten. Not long after 

fever broke out in the family: this 


typhoid led 
to universal and complete investigation, and the! x 








discovery of the cause of the mischief. P. 

the narrow escape of another member of the 
royal family will rouse as to face the ever. 
impending danger, and cause us to improve 
sanitary arrangements, which, among high or 
low, are an absolute disgrace to our so-called 
civilisation. In sanitary matters there is a vast 
deal of profession with a corresponding amount 
of insincerity ; and,—as in the burning question 
of the su of drankenness,—real sani. 
tary progress will only be the result of the 
gradual education of all classes. 

P. Hincxes Bian, F.R.C.8, 








INVASION OF ANTS. 


Siz,—Perhaps it may interest some of your 
readers to know how the “ white ant” of India 
is doctored, for the same treatment might be as 
effectaal upon his black brother. The following 
are extracts from my note-book :— 

To destroy white ante :—50 |b. vegetable wax. 
When melted pour into it 2 oz. of nitric acid. 


Apply to ant holes and chinks. 
Another method :— 
ID dtp ttininnn see vxbdancontes 2lb. 4oz. 
BABE oi 0004scececce gsahaenondetiens Bn -4e 
Chunam soap ......... eS ee: 


Dhobees (washerman’s) mad 2, 8. 


Pound the arsenic and aloes ; scrape the soap; 
mix all these with the dhobees mud; boil in a 
chattie (earthen pot) half fall of water until it 
bubbles. Let it cool. When cold, fill the chatties 
up with cold water. Boil again for an hour. 
Apply the mixture as a wash. 

Another method :— 


Petroleum oil......... 10 gals. or 3 gals. 
Arsenicof commerce 41b. or 1 lb. 
Sugar of lead ...... yy wl, 


Mix well; then syrioge into holes and crevices. 
This mixture I commonly used to jail, barrack, 
and charch walls, where the oil did not make an 
unsightly mark. 

On flat roofs we strewed coarse matting well 
sprinkled with sagar, of which the ants are 
fond. When the matting got well fall of ants, 
it was taken hurriedly away and burned. Which- 
ever method was adopted, constant attention 
was necessary. If the “queen” ant could be 
found, her destruction would ensure the flight of 
all the tribe. 

Sometimes we found that a large voracious 
black ant attacked, conquered, and drove away 
the white ants. 

Small black ants were very troublesome in 
the larder, by getting to the food. Theonly 
way to prevent their depredations was to place 
the food upon a table whose legs stood in pots 
of water, for the ants could not get across the 
water. 

When living in the Cape of Good Hope, my 
bath-room was invaded one night by an army 
of red ants. We discovered a large nest under 
the floor, which we deluged with boiling water, 
aod then carted the remains away some distance 
from the house. There was no more trouble 
with them. I hope some ot these hints may be 
serviceable. CoLontAL ENGINEER. 








WOOD PAVEMENT. 


'! 81z8,—In consequence of numerous inguiries re- 
garding the system of wood pavement at Norwich, 
[ventas to lenwasd you a copy of my report as 
to the cost thereof.* I may state that the 
wood is laid simply on the old formation after it 
has been co to a depth of 5 in., upon a 
littlesand. It is then well grouted and rammed, 
covered with a layer of fine shingle, which is 
gradually worn off. No concrete is used, no 
asphalte or bedding boards. We have some 
which has been down for three years, and stands 
as well as any other wood pavement I know of. 
P. P. Marsnatt, City Engineer. 








Stable Fittings.—Messrs. Steven Bros., of 
Upper Thames-street and Glasgow, have just 
issued, in a handy form, the “ Stable Fitting” 
section of their full Trade Catalogue, the illus- 
trations being reduced from the originale. It 


seems to be com aud is likely to be 
usefal. Visitors to the Sporteman’s Exhibition, 
now open at the Hall, will find this 


firm’s exhibit of these and other goods worthy 
their attention. 


* It appears to range from 6s. 2d. to 6s. 5d. per yard.— 
dD, 
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CHUROH RESTORATION. 


Ma. C. HopGson Fow.ze, ¥'.5.A., of Darham, 
lectared before the members of the Leeds 
Architectural Society on “ Oburch Restoration : 
What to Do,and What to Avoid.” There was 
a large attendance, and the chair was occupied 
by Me. J. B. Fraser, F.R.1.B.A., the president. 
At the close - ig address, Mr. Fowler 
id:--He knew it was impossi 
prose i of ours, with the multiplied calls of 
work on a mao, that he could give as much time 
as he would often wish to a b the 
give all they could, and they would find that 
their care diligeuce were reflected in those 
working under them. He was aware that his 
audience might find many works of his where 
be had done things he now condemned, but that 
he expected was the of most men, 
and in work such as he had been describing they 
sometimes suffered from the well-meant efforts 
of those working under them. Speaking of 
the “Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments,” he said that that society, if its 
views were taken merely from its prospectus, 
or from the expression of some of its more 
moderate members, had nothing objectionable 
about it; but they must jadge ite views as 
enunciated by its principal originators and 
supporters, and it would, he thought, be found 
impossible to agree with them. There was no 
doubt that restoration had often been carried 
mach too far. No one who had any feeling for 
old work, or who had seen any number of our 
old churches, could deny it; but, because we 
knew and lamented it, that was no reason why 
restoration should cease. The society 
to forget that churches were built for Divine 
worship, and simply treated them as monn- 
ments. He declined to do so, and looked upon 
them, firstly, as God’s houses, and to be kept in 
order for His honour, and that could, he believed, 
be done quite consistently with keeping all their 
historical and architectural interest. The 
members seemed to have no care for churches 
as such, and, therefore, he, as a Churchman, 
could not belong to it. But though he could not 
belong to the society, he denied that he was any 
more destructive than its members. On the 
contrary, he felt that restoration such as he 
had advocated was truer preservation than the 
society’s “let alone” theory, which must end io 
destruction. 
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MAGDALEN BRIDGE, OXFORD. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the endeavours made, the 
preservation of Magdalen Bridge appears now 
to be hopeless. The following is a ‘ist of the 
tenders that have been delivered :— 










T. Selby, Oxford ......cccc.s0c00 00 
T, Jones, Oxford cova 700 0 0 
Kimberley, Banbury.. . 00 
Buxton, Herne-hill  .....0-sccserceroreee 14,809 14 10 
Symm & Co., Oxford........c.ccccecsses 14.487 0 0 
00 

00 

00 

3 

0 

0 

3 

* 





Quantities were supplied. Mr. W. H. White, 
surveyor to the Oxford Local Board, is the 
engineer to the bridge. 








TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Unper this title the rebuilt Folly, King 
William-street, was opened on Thursday last. 
We confine ourselves on the t occasion 
to saying that ite architect, Mr. J. J. Thomson, 
AR.LB.A., has effected s surprising improve- 
ment in a singularly short space of time. The 
Premises have been enlarged to the west and 
the north, and the general of the 
interior is bright and effective. Messrs. D. G. 
Laing & Son have executed the building and the 
decorations (which include a new ceiling) from 
designs by the architect; Mesara. Battiscombe 
& Harris have provided the carton pierre, and 

Strode the lighting. We cordially wish 
Mr. Toole the euccess he well deserves. 














PORTSMOUTH DRAINAGE COMPETITION: 


Tue arbitrators, Sir Joseph Bazalgette and 
Mr. Bailey Denton, have selected three desi 
in this competition to be submitted to the Town 
Coancil. They are marked “ Multum in Parvo,” 
“M. M.L C. E.,” and “ Delta,” their respective 
authors being Mr. OC. G. Adames, Borough 
Engineer, Portemouth; Messrs. Qaick & Son, 
Westminster; and Mr. Llewellyn Lloyd, C.E., 
London, formerly town surveyor, Bilston. The 
premium offered by the Corporation was 500 
guineas. 











GAS-ENGINES. 
OTTO v. LINFORD. 


THis was an appeal (heard before the Master 
of the Rolls and astices Brett and Holker) 
from @ decision of Vice-Chancellor Bacon dis- 
missing, with costs, an application made by the 
plaintiff for an injunction to restrain an infringe- 
ment of patent, on the ground that the patent 
was anticipated, and the subject-matter of it 
published to the world in the specification of 
another patentee. He also intimated an opinion 
not favourable to the plaintiff on various other 
points which were the subject of discussion on 
this appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls, in conciading an 
elaborate and lucid judgment, said:—The in- 
fringement is made ont, and the decree of the 
Vice-Chancellor will be reversed, and the plaintiff 
will have his injunction, with costs. 

Lords Justices Brett and Holker concurred. 

Jadgment accordingly. 








THE NEW SYSTEM OF COMPETITIONS. 


Sin,—Referring to my letter of Dec. 17th, 
published in your journal, on the subject of 
competitions, I think it desirable, in the interests 
of the profession, to call attention to the actual 
working out of the new system. 

For example, the conditions, which have 
already been partially published, for the final 
competition at Glasgow, require a complete set 
of plans, to s scale of }-in. to a foot, of each 
floor and roof, viz.: six plans, four elevations, 
two or three sections, one perspective view, 
making in all thirteen or fourteen sheets of 
drawings, each of which (excepting the view) 
will measure at least 3 ft. square ; and all to be 
finished in pen and ink, partly coloured. Jn 
addition to these, plans of warming, ventilation, 
and sanitary arrangements will either have to 
be incorporated on the above, or separate draw- 
ings made. Practically at least 60 to 70 
superficial feet of paper will have to be covered 
with elaborate drawing, for each set, and this 
has to be multiplied by ten. 

It follows, therefore, that the architects will 
be put to this great labour and expense, merely 
to enable the council and assessors to arrive at a 
decision, the balk of the work being simply an 
enlargement of what has already been before 
them. No reasonable objection could be taken 
to two or three plans, one elevation, and sections 
sufficient to show clearly what is intended 
(though even for these one-tenth scale would be 
ample); bat no satisfactory system of constrac- 
tion, sanitation, &c., can be devised until the 
exact requirements are known, and the working 
drawings got out for execution. 

Instead of reducing the labour and cost to 
competitors, the new system bids fair materially 
to increase it, aa the Institute’s recommenda- 
tion to make a sufficient payment to cover the 
cost has not been adopted. Half per cent. to 
the successfal man, and one to two per cent. 
divided amongst the unsuccessful, have been 
mentioned as a fair remaneration, but in this 
case the amount which the Glasgow Council 
propose to divide is not mach more than half 
per cent. distributed equally amongst the whole 
ten. 

A clause of a very one-sided kind has been 
introdaced, by which, if the four selected com- 
petitors fail to obtain a tender satisfactory to 
the Council, they may each be superseded, which 
will render their position uneertain and un- 
satisfactory. In ordinary cases two and a half 
or three per cent. on the builder’s tender would 
be due at @ corresponding stage in the work, 


bat the Glasgow Council would not be liable for 
more than 1501. to each of the selected men in 
their turn. Of course it is hardly likely to come 
to this, bat the conditions are hard. 

Do you not think, sir, that these circumstances 





would amply justify firm, united, and respectful 


protest to the authorities at Glasgow against 
such unreasonable requirements as they have, 
no doubt unintentionally and without realising 
the effect of their instructions, imposed upon 
the selected ten competitors ? 

OssERveR. 








COMPETITIONS! COMPETITIONS! 


Siz,—It is quite possible that the decision 
of the jadges, in re the Blackfriars Bridge com- 
petition, was perfectly fair and equitable. Bat 
after that flourish of trumpets which invited 
artists to the tilt, would it not have been more 
satisfactory to the public if the public had been 
admitted to be spectators of the joust ? There 
appears to be almost invariably a falling through 
in these enterprises. Is it the fear which 
ignorance in art begets that makes art com- 
mittees utterly undecided and un-English in 
dealing with matters of taste? I fear that this 
must be the case, and that art commitices are 
conscious that they do not know how to set 
about their work. 

There is now another competition advertised 
for designs for the sculptures to decorate 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The advertise- 
ment embodies the usual stock uncertainties. 
Artists are invited to compete, and to send in 
twenty-eight designs half size,—that is to say, 
from 2 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. 9 in. equare,—which, as 
you must very well know, sir, would require, to 
do them roughly, at least six months of the 
artist’s time,— and yet without the slightest 
guarantee that the saccessfal artist’s work shall 
be carried out; or if carried ont, that he him- 
self shall execute them. Nay, there is not even 
the promise that the works premiated shall even 
remain the property of the artist. Now, any set 
of desigos of the given size, and worthy of 
being premiated, would, at the most moderate 
computation, be worth five or six hundred pounds. 
Bat, I maintain, that the time given, as was the 
case in the Blackfriars Bridge affair, is totally 
inadequate to do justice to such a set of 
designs. 

Art committees that resolve upon opening a 
competition should go more systematically to 
work. The first thing which ought to be 
decided is the subject or subjects to be designed. 
There might even be premiums offered for the 
best suggestions, after which a mixed committee 
of literary men and artists might determine this 
point. There would then be fair ground on 
which artists would be invited to compete. 
What can come of competitions concerning 
which neither committees nor artists have any 
definite notions? The sabjects being decided, 
even if the competition were not an open one, 
there would be some guide to a selection of 
artiste. Dritt. 








A SERIOUS CHARGE. 


Siz,—I have been for upwards of forty years 

@ working painter, and also a foreman of painters 
and decorators round Belgravia, and I am still 
in the employ of a very old firm not far from 
that neighbourhood, and being a thoroughly 
practical man I wish to expose the following 
most abominable system which is now prac- 
tised by two or three firms I know of. If the 
practice is not altered I will publish several 
handbills at my own expense, and expose the 
parties that are acting in this manner. 
The firm I am now working for have a contract 
a few miles from town, supposed to have three 
coats of good oil paint and a flat, and to be 
completed in a workmanlike manner. It has 
been washed and had but one coat and considered 
finished. What are the surveyors about? Are 
they blind? Labourers are now employed by 
several firms to do what painters only can do, 
and the employers are thus robbed. 

I think this, sir, will open the eyes of the 
right parties if you will kindly insert it. I will 
send you shortly another account respecting a 
job I am now conducting. Unless [ make one 
coat do for two, my employer is not —— 








Value of Land at Chiswick.—Mr. Walter 
Hall, land agent and surveyor, of 28, Southamp. 
ton-buildings, Chancery-lane, has sold by private 
contract, for the sam of 11,220/., the whole of 
the Dake’s Avenue Estate, advertised for sale 
by auction. The property, which is situated 
close to Bedford-park, comprises seven acres of 
freehold land, and covers the whole of one side 
of the avenue. The price realised is said to be 
the highest yet paid in that neighbourhood. 
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ROOF COVERINGS. 


Srm—I am puzzled to know what sort of roof I 
should put up for a covered-in cattle-shed on ‘a farm 
in the fen-land here (Boston), about six or seven 
miles from the sea, the country being very flat and 
low. 

I at one time thought of using galvanised iron, 
but cannot assure myself of its durability under the 
circumstances that it has to contend against damp- 
ness internally and externally, as well as the gases, 
Sa &c., from manure and the dung of 
cattle. 

The roof I wish to erect I want to resist wind- 
stripping, and which, in this neighbourhood, seems 
to be ot frequent occurrence. 

I should like to be informed of the merits and 
demerits of slated, iron, or other roofs under those 
circumstances, and I should be greatly obliged if I 
could obtain information respecting thesame through 
your correspondence column, as well as answers to 
the following questions :— 

Vhat is the best roof to erect under the fore- 
going cirenmstances ? 

2. If slate, why? And what provisions should be 
made or precautions taken to insure its non-liability 
to wind-stripping ! 

3. If galvanised corrugated iron, state gauge 
recommended and what advantages it has over a 
slated or other kind of roof, and what length of 
life it would have under the above-mentioned 


circumstances 

4. What effect have dampness, gases, exhalations, 
&ec., from the dung and excreta of cattle upon 
corrugated galvanised iron? Also state how they 
can be prevented. 

5. Would you recommend or advise any other 
kind of roof? If so, why? And what advantage 
has it over any other? Tonomy, 

*.* Our correspondent is unreasonable in his 
nee. Se however, we give him the chance of 
a reply. 











SKILLED WORKMEN. 


Srr,—I beg your kind permission to add a few 
remarks on the above subject. 

Your correspondent, “Common Sense,” attri- 
butes the case of the existing state of affairs to the 
actions of the trade unions, and I am quite prepared 
to endorse his opinion, in so far that unionism has 
a great deal to do with it, and much to answer for, 
inasmuch as it certainly perpetuates, or at least 
aggravates, the evil, the primary cause of which, I 
think, is due in a great measure to the force of cir- 
cumstances. 

Take, for instance, a lad at the commencement of 
his career (I allude to the building trades). Suppose 
he is apprenticed in one of the branches, what are 
the chances in his favour in respect to learning his 
trade? No one needs to be told that the old system 
under which there were trade - masters in every 
branch, who invariably took apprentices that were 
legally bound to serve them, and they were equally 
bound to teach chem their trade, has entirely dis- 
appeared,—it may be never to return. 

These are superseded by the general contractor ; 
but these are men of commerce, and have no oppor- 
tunity, even if they had the will, to watch over the 
conduvt of an apprentice and teach him a trade. 

Moreover, a contractor, even if he has been 
trained as a practical workman,—some have not,— 
only knows one branch : then how could he teach an 
apprentice in any branch other than his own? There- 
fore it follows, asa matter of course, the lad would 
be placed in charge of the foreman ; but this man 
has no nal interest, pecuniary or otherwise, in 
the lad, who, in turn, owes him no allegiance, and 
it would be a matter of surprise if the foreman took 
any pains to teach him ; he would most likely leave 
him to the mercy of the journeymen, who having, 
if possible, even less interest in his welfare than 
the foreman, are less inclined to bestow any favonrs 
upon him. 


Now, it requires no stretch of the imagination to | j 


picture the position of a lad under such circum- 
stances, and to estimate the chances he has of 
learning his trade. It is more probable that when 
he has managed by hook or by crook to pick up a 
little smattering of his craft, he will take bimself 
off, and his master would find it more profitable to 


let him go than to put himself to the consequent | men, 


trouble and expense of forcing him back again. 

It seems tolerably clear that the system of 
apprenticeship must, like the old trade masters, 
disappear altogether, and in its stead is spri ng 
up a sort of loose method by which an-eelian abllled 
workmen are ‘‘manufactured,” if I may use the 
term. Doubtless,in some instances it is done in a 
fairly legitimate manner, and may bring some good 
results ; but in the majority of cases lads or young 
men, whether mentally or physical 
having any especial taste fora santas or not, 
are, so to speak, smuggled into it; and, in cases not 
~ Ave a le —— into it. This kind of 

ng is well known to employers 
a at by all. ener ne Ome 
he greatest evil belonging to this method of 
manufacturing craftsmen lies in the fact that they 
are made too quick ; they burst into full-blown 
journeymen by the time an indentured 


aD 
would have served half his term, and then it is 
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that unionism does its work upon these prematurely 


developed artisans; they are accepted as members 
of the , are put on an equality with men some 
of whom are more than twice their age, and sup- 
ported in their claim to be paid the full rate of wage, 
although in too many instances they are, in compari- 
son, not worth more than half the amount. - 
Moreover, employers have largely contributed to 
this state of affairs; for, partly in submission to the 
dictation of the unions, coupled with supineness on 
their own part, they have allowed to grow into an 
established fact a system by which all hands in each 
particular branch are without demur paid at a uni- 
form rate of wage regardless of any classification as 
to degree in skill, something akin to dealing with a 
flock of sheep, but with this difference: in the one 


case the purchaser makes use of his experience in | 


striking an average value, and the vendor finds it to 
his interest to get them into the best possible con- 
ie 0 ae opr oti . the highest 
rice. On the other, the pays 
swap without regard to value, and the vendor has 
no inducement to improve the condition, 4.¢., 
“ skill,” because the ap fro barony 5 ape 
This system is at once the weapon in 
hands of the unions; the t hindrance to ad- 
vancement in the status in skill and industry 
because it destroys emulation, which is the life and 
soul of progress; and is also downright injustice to 
the individual workman, who gets no more remune- 
ration for diligence and superior practical knowledge 
than one who is deticient in both, and shows no 
disposition to apply himself to attain them. 
ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 








ELECTION OF BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


Str,—I take advantage of the great circulation 
your well-known journal has among borough sur- 
veyors, &c., to appeal —_ it to them to see if 
some scheme can be devised towards placing the 
competitions for appointment to situations on a 
better footing. The town of Beverley advertised in 

our columns in the usual manner for a 
Surveyor at 140/. salary. There were 102 Soelnie 
four of them were selected to appear before the 
committee, who elected one; but at the Town 
Council, a few days after, he was displaced to make 
room for a personal friend who had not competed, 
being in a situation at a higher salary than that 
offered, and who would not accept the post unless 
allowed 302. per year more than advertised. The 
above is but one instance out of many, Sarely, 
when we consider the difficulty there is in procuring 
such appointments owing to the great competition, 
there might be some means taken to insure fairness 


at these elections. SURVEYOR. 








VARBIORUM. 


Corsurn’s New Monthly (E. W. Allen), under 
the heading, “Great Companies and Trading 
Firms,” contains accounts of the works of 
Messrs. Hooper & Oo., coachbuilders, and those 
of Mesare. Cox, Buckley, & Co., church furniture 
makers. We take a paragraph from the former 
as to the woods used by the carriage-builder :— 
“Very elegant show~-carriages are made in 
Paris, but many of them would in many cases 
suffer if taken off the smooth pavements of that 
luxurious and elegant city. 


four years are allowed for the wood to season, 
and even then it is cut into small lengths, and 
before 








effects and long vistas; ite of fally 
nearly one-half of which is apes | 
straight ; and its central position on the 


architects of America are forced to plan in order 
to insure the three prime essentials in a modern 
bailding,—light, air, and space. New York 
dilettanti ruefully recall Mr. Ruskin’s celebrated 
dictum (Fors Clavigera, No. 1) that before 
the science of building can become respectable 
on this continent, their city must be razed to its 
foundations. The classic harmony of Pall Mall, 
the restfal uniformity of the Parisian Boule- 
vards, are lacking here, where all is strongly 
individualised, and the narrow shop-fronte alo 

@ single square exemplify every style an 
colour. Iron is largely used as a buildiag 
material, and long colonnaded fazades, simu- 
lating marble or brown stone, are com 

iron castings riveted together. The colossal 
hotels, rivalling the Midiand or the Parisian 
Grand; the newspaper offices, dwarfing the 
High-street of Edinburgh, with their ten and 
twelve stories of altitude; the banks and 
insurance buildings, of marble, granite, iron, 
in transformed arohitectare of Palladio, of 
Viollet-le-Duc, of Yankeedom undisguised; the 
shops and warehouses, sometimes larger than 
Roman palazzi, and replacing their dead walls 
with wide expanses of glass: all these follow 
each other in bewildering succession, with the 
unceasing roar of the street between, and the 
vivid blue sky overhead.” -—-— The Clarendon 
Press will publish very shortly a “Treatise on 
Rivers and relating to the Control 
and Improvement of Rivers and the Design, 
Construction, and Development of Canals, by 
Mr. L. F. Vernon - Hareourt, M.A, C.E. 
The author describes the physical characteristics 
of rivers; the method formulz for measure- 
ing their discharge; and the various works, 


forming canals. The causes and means of pre- 
vention of floods in river valleys are also dis- 
cussed.—_The of Mrs, Hemans’s 
devoted life, in connexion with her poetic gifte, 
as the “ Son of the Household,” will be 
told in the March number of the Quiver. The 
paper, which will be suitably illustrated, is from 
the pes of Mre. Raymond Pitman, author of 
“ Heroines of the Mission Field,” and forms one 
of a series of charming sketches of “ Consecrated 
Womanly Genias.”———Mr. Thomas Bart, M.P., 
whose practical ‘with the subject 
in ee on ee © et Te 
“ Tyneside Collier, at Work and at Home,” to the 
forthcoming number of Cassell’s Magazine. 








The Theatre.—The Building Act 
Committee of the litan Board of W: 
have the receipt from the Superintend- 
ing of the Board of a report, accom- 
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the Dake of Westminster, 
by Mr. ee 8. Moye, 
pork-batcher, who 
aud employs as 


. hose superintendence the 
Riddell, wader w Biddal end-otl i 


; hey considered the timber of which 
id that they He bat 


plans prepared 
for Mr. Hollis, a 
acts as his own builder, 
his foreman Mr. William 


H 


he scaffold was 
Mr. William Niblett, a builder and 
said that in his opinion the 
unsafe, and that wy pay rabies of the 
as imperfect, and was n' 
the weight of bricks placed on it. The ing 
was ultimately adjourned for f 
From inquiries made on the site 
we learn that the portion of the staging 
fell was about 12 ft. long and 11 ft. wide. The 
m, consisting of 9 in. by 2 in. planks, was 
carried by cross joists horizontal 
timbers. These joists had a bearing of about 
10 ft., and were six in number, five of 
by 3-inch scantling, and one 6 in. 
were placed abon' 


some bricks had 
there being, we are told, about 
the platform, or about 8 tous in weight, at the 
time of the accident. ) 
noticed that some of the joists bulged a little, 
he instracted the deceased to put in a strut or 
two under them. Before this could be done, 
however, the joists gave way, and the 
who was taking measurements for i 
and a labourer who was engaged io screening 
sand, were unableto escape from under the staging. 
The labourer’s injuries were 
The Smoke Abatement 
Satarday afternoon last a number of the 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects visited this exhibition, which was 
closed on Tuesday last, when the exhibitors 
held their fioal meeting. Mr. Ernest Hart, who 
ocsapied the chair, said the sole object of the 
exhibition had been to solve the problem of how 
toabate the smoke nuisance. 
pretend that that problem had been entirely 
solved by anytbing seen at the exhibition, bat it 
showed, both as connected with pri 
aod with every variety of ind , that smoke 
was capable of being abated. 
been sent to the exhibition by 
Governments :—France, Germany, the United 
States, Switzerland, Austri: i 
Sweden, Denmark, the N: 
Canada, and Australia. Mr. Shaw Lofevre, the 
First Commissioner of Works, had caused several 
of the exhibits to be 


| 


of the accident, 


Exhibition. —Oa 


the following 


for trial in the 
The total number of visitors to 
the exhibition had been 116,000. Of these, the 
larger proportion had had free admissions pre- 
sented to them. As to the receipts, they 
amounted to quite as mach as the committee 
had expected they wonld. The testing of 
exhibits alone had cost 1,0001., or nearly that 
amount; and when e 
expected the fands 

deficient. They would, however, know how to 


be at least 800l. 


meeting of the M 


requesting the Board to take the necessary 
steps during the ensuing session of Parliamen 
for obtaining powers to prevent the use of 
scrapings, road sweepings, 
ing or internal plastering of new 
houses, should be informed 

would note the commanication ia the e 
farther legislation, but that it could not be 
with in the present Bill before P, 
the notices required 
the House of Commong 
allade to this en 
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by the standing orders 
which had been sent on 
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Art-Club.—A conversazione was 
held on y evening at the Li Art. 
Clab, Upper Parliament-street, at which several 
bundred ladies and gentlemen assembled. Mr. 
Benson Rathbona presided. There was a paper 
read by Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo, A-R.L.B.A., on 
*“ Architecture and ite Inflaence.” In thecourse 
of the paper the leotarer said that architecture 
at the present day was only jast awakening 
from a sleeo in which it had been wrapped for 
well nigh 200 years. Building, however, was 
awake and active, and the resalt was what they 
saw and deplored. Speaking of the mission of 
architectare, he said that its firat and most 
important work was to house the citizens of a 
State; next it had to provide the. buildings 
required by a people for its commercial business ; 
and last, but not least, buildings for their common 
worship. It had, in its higher uses, to express 
and minister tothe unity and domesticity of the 
family, the stateliness of our civic life, and the 
supremacy of oar political relations. From this, 
ite great necessity and consequent dignity, 
architecture had always held the chief place 
among the fine arts. It had, of all the arte, un- 
doubtedly the widest Bey ay and the largest 
destination, and required in its prodaction the 
greatest combination of human facalties. A 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Mack- 
murdo, upon the motion of Mr. Philip Rathbone. 

Property at Falham.—lIn the Sheriff's 
Court, Red Lion-square, a few days ago, before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jary, 
the case of Herd and others, v. the Guardians of 
St. George's Union was heard, This wase claim 
to compensation on the part of the owners of 
certain undivided moieties in premises and land, 
sitaated in the Falham-road, required by the 
Guardians for the constraction of their work- 
house. Mr. V. Buckland estimated the value of 
these properties, inclading 10 per cent. for forced 
sale, at 10,1311. 10s. ; Mr. E. Tewson, at 10,0091.; 
and Mr. W. Rex, at 11,2331. Oa behalf of the 
Gaardians, Mr. Spencer Chadwick was called. 
His figures gave a total of 5,150. Mr. F. T. 
Galsworthy pat the value of the properties at 
5,777. The jary, after a short deliberation, 
gave a verdict for 8,000. The Uader-Sheriff: 
Then by consent the judgment will be for a 
moiety, 4,0001. 

Tae Berlin Hygienic Exhibition and 
Theatre Architecture.—The National Zeitung 
of Berlin announced some time ago that the 
committee of the above exhibition had e 
its willingness to receive models and plans 
tending to promote the security of theatres 
against fire. It was, however, subsequently 
decided that the best way to secure the result 
aimed at was the opening of a competition with 
a view of arriving at the best principles for 
adoption in the building of theatres. The fands 
of the exhibition not allowing the committee to 
offer pecuniary rewards, an appeal has been 
made to those interested in the question, to 
show their appreciation of its importance by 
contributing to the object named. 

Cambridge Slade Professorship.—At a 
meeting of the electors of the Slade Professor- 
ship of Fine Art, Mr. Sidney Colvin, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, was re-elected Pro- 
fessor for a farther period of three years. The 
Professor is required to give annually to the 
University, in fall term, aud free of charge as 
regards members of the University, a course of 
not less than twelve lectares on the history, 
theory, and practice of the fine arts, or of some 
section or sections of them. He is not required 
to reside in the University. The stipend of the 
Professorship is about 3601. per annam. Mr. 
Colvin was first elected Professor in 1873, in 
succession to the late Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, 
and is now elected for the fourth time. 

Statueto Carlyle.— Atthe meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on the 10th 
inst., a letter was read from the Rev. G. Blast, 
rector of Cheleea, and Mr. H. B. Mitford, seore- 
tary to her Majesty's Odlice of Works, stating 
that a Committee were desirous of erecting a 
statue to the memory of the late Thomas Carlyle 
on the Chelsea Embankment, immediately oppo- 
site to Cheyne-row, and asking the Board to give 
their sanction to the proposah The communi- 
cation was referred to the Works and General 
Parposes Committee. ‘ “The Company” was toasted with enthusiasm, 

Baton Mall.—Acoording to ther dthonnens; and the cordial spirit displayed augurs well for 
of | its fatare. 

Clerkenwell Parish Church,—It is pro- 

to restore the ancient church of St. James, 
well, and already a handsome sum has 
been subscribed for this purpose, 



























































Staverton.—Progress is being made in the 
restoration of the church of St. George at 
Staverton, near Totnes. The chancel was reno- 
vated some few years ago, and now,-under the 
direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, architect, and 
mainly at the expense of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, the nave and aisles are assuming a 
more seemly appearance. The “‘ pues” are all 
swept away now, and new open benches are in 
progress. The general contractor is Mr. Evans, 
builder, of Paignton. The restoration of the old 
rood-screen has been entrasted to Mr. Harry 
Hems. This Screen was erected in the fifteenth 
centary, and is of oak. It measures over 50 ft. 
long, independently of its two handsome par- 
closes. A solid moulded oak sill is being put 
through the entire length, and the upper parts 
are being tenderly cared for. Mr. Hems has 
also the restoration of the old Jacobean pulpit 
and prayer-desk in hand. 

Stone Circles.— At the fifth meeting of 
the British Archwological Association, the first 
paper read was on the Stone Circles at Duloe, 
Cornwall, by Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., and it 
was illustrated by a carefully-prepared plan of 
the remains from an actaal survey. The circle 
has been described by various writers, with but 
little regard to accuracy. The dimensions are 
small, being but 44 ft. from stone to stone in the 
greatest diameter, and there are bat eight 
stones, the dimensions of each being given in 
exact detail. The site is an elevated one, and 
the pure white material of the stones must have 
made the monument a very visible object when 
the country was more open than at present. 
There is no appearance that the stones were 
ever covered over by a mound, as is the case 
with similar stone circles elsewhere. 


A National Museum of Hygiene in 
America.—The Surgeon-General of the United 
States Navy, in a circular letter of the 10th 
inst., calis attention to the establishment of a 
National Museum of Hygieneat Washington. The 
museum, says the American Sanitary Engineer, is 
designed to illustrate the progress made in this 
country in all departments of hygiene; and 
architects, manufactarers, physicians, inventors, 
and others interested, are desired to contribute 
to the collection articles, models, drawings, 
or descriptions of any app iances or methods for 
improving the general sanitary condition. The 
museum has been made the central depository of 
the American Public Health Association. 


Canvassing Prohibited.—At a recent 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Woriks, 
the Building Act Committee reported that they 
had carefally considered the question (referred 
to them by resolution of the Board) of the 
desirability of permitting candidates for vacant 
district surveyorships to continue the system 
hitherto in vogue of personally canvassing the 
members of the Board, and they were of opinion 
that it was undesirable that candidates for the 
office of district surveyor should personally can- 
vass the members of the Board. The report 


was adopted. 

Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son are at present 
applying their air-pamp ventilators and system 
of ventilation to the Council Chamber at the 
Gaildhall. Many ineffectual attempts have been 
made to ventilate this building, and the resulte 
of Messrs. Boyle's efforts will, no doubt, be 
looked forward to with interest by architects, 
especially when it is mentioned that the 
patentees have guaranteed complete success. 
The system is also at present being applied to 
Normanharst Court, the residence of Sir Thomas 
Brassey, M.P. 

The late T. S. Robins.—The works of this 
artist (a late member of the new Society of 
Painters in Water Colours), comprising views in 
England and Wales, Holland, France, Belgiam, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Rhine, and a 
large number of admirable sketches of shipping 
and craft of the past, will be sold on Feb. 23, 
at Messra. Christie’s rooms. 

Brockham.—Ona Thursday, the 9th inst., the 
Brockham Brick Company entertained their 
permanent staff at the Barley Mow, in Betch- 
worth-street. About sixty men sat down to 
supper, uoder the presidency of Mr. Alfred 
Bishop, the secretary, sapported by Mr. Manwell. 
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TENDERS 

warehouse st B Common, for Mr. E. 
Bere” Siri i. Collins, architect. " Quantities by 
Messrs. Batstone :— 






































Merritt & Asbby ....0+-.00« a sesceceesereees £6,633 0 0 
Dearsby ... . 6,658 0 0 
Bangs & Go. = 6,965 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 6,344 0 0 
Johnson ... 6,272 0 0 
Te GENAOD onnionskseninsntnonveaaneneaicies 6,195 0 0 
Willams & Sone ........020000 ecoveeneeeese 5,060 0 0 
Abrahams .......cccccrcorcres-sesssvsevve- eve 4,941 0 0 
—e 4,891 0 0 
+. $890 0 0 
D. Kiog & 808 4,847 0 0 
4,780 0 0 
x htingale . viene. © © 
J, Morter (accepted) .. cocversovece 4,692 0 0 
FJ. BR. Hemi... covcesseccosvescccovocsccncesons 4,674 0 0 
Roberts 4,600 0 0 
For the erection of warehouses and other prem ne tang 
Bihan Shoreditch, for Messrs. ctor pr Clar 
Mr, J. W. Brooker, architect :— 
First Contract, 
Taylor coyae 0 0 
Forrest . 00 
Goodman 0 0 
W. Downs 09 
Crockett 0 0 
Lawrance 0 0 
orter........ 00 
Shurmwur 00 
w.é we Croaker (accepted) 4 . 














For the erection of Methodist Church in Stanstead. | 
road, Fores'-hill, to accommodate 300 persons. Mr. J. W. | 
Erooker, architect :— 

T. BF. Drake .ccccccccccscscccccvcccsccceee 21,496 0 0 
Redman 1,345 0 
Bowser 1,250 0 0 
LB =a. Croaker...ccccccocccecsececseesee 1,220 0 0 
VRIES ,.0~cccotcenscree 00 
Hubble & Trott e 1 c 0 
BGNRANT «: <: <cicetnncscomennneinictiinenncina 00 
Steed Bros. (a 00 








For the 99757 of 7 agg of villa residences at Bed- | 
ford, for Mr, R. N. Bray. . George F. Holt, archi. | 
tect :— 





























DIGG... . ccpeetessscuensvcesnscntesconsiocsoseteets 0 0! 
Danells ..... 00 
Leonard 00 
Weston 00 
Oh ccaak 00 
Hisheock 00 
Abrams .. 00 
Walker 00 
Riddle 00 
Philips 0 0! 
For house, Clarendon-road, Watford, Herts. Mr. | 
= Ayres, architect. Quantities by Messrs, Nixon & | 
ven :— 
Andrews & SODB c.cccccecsssesesesecssssees 21,822 10 0 
Ciifford & Goug 1,477 10 0 
EE eae EE cere 1,450 0 0 
Brown 1,450 0 0 
Turner 1,398 0 0 
ae eee 1,08 0 0 
ae new Board schools at Bromley-road, Lee. Mr 
R. Robson, architect. Quantities by Mr. Ch. W 
Brooks = 
Of ee —— 00 
Ww. Ole} =, Hook & Oldrey) ... 6,356 0 0 
F.aF 6,265 0 0 
pinmain Eas . 6248 0 0 
' W. Touneue...........00 - 6,196 0 0 
P Kirk & Randall 6,173 0 0 
8. J. Jerrard 6,144 9 0 








i For alterations and additions to the Queen’s Hotel, 
‘ Abingdon, for the Queen’s Hotel Company. Mr, G: 
, Winship, architect, Quantities supplied :— 




















E. Williams 2146 0 0 

+ Barrett & Drew 138 0 0 
G, Thatcher (accepted)... 130 0 0 

For laying on water, and fitting up bath, cistern, &e., at 
the ryt ~ 

i 26910 0 

z . Shep epperd sileadaed 6810 0 

Coxeter & (accepted)... cneenvcseseuesiees 6216 0 





























and on Lome and Trump-street, 
ou. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, = 
& Hill 211,330 0 0 
H BOO, secroresersesenesevee 10,938 @ 0 
Adameon & Bon ....scccccceessseersvennres 10,854 0 0 
Dove Bros. 19,831 0 0 
Berivener & CO, ....cc..ssserererenersenen 10,645 0 0 
— 10,623 0 0 
DS TEES GEES ee EER OS ey : 4 
b OB cadens onscosunenes / 
Mclacia ii 10,335 0 0 
Bimpson & BODE ....crcersereecenceereeees 10,000 0 0 
Perry & Co.. 10,076 00 
Ashby & Horner secsesseccececssssoeavens es 10.972 00 
Lawrance .. 9,889 0 0 
Ashby Bros. 0.781 00 
For the extension of the sea-wall, and other works, for 
the Harbour of Bayete se Mr, Frederick Jackson, 
ineer. aanti 8Q, plied : aad 
= E. & R. a “ . £3,267 16 
89 








@coowvwooow 














For the erection of a ang ville residence at Anerley ig 


Park, —— for Mr. Chas, RB 
- Richardson, ae and 
ovchhem (accepted) .....cccssxsesses £1,040 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


w. o-—W. H.-T. &. P.-—G. & & Co—H. T—Canonbary.— 
W. H. A—Meurs. C—W. McL.—J. L—B. J. T—J. B & Soa.— 
G@ W.—-F.H—C. 8-—R D.—Mr. 1.-J.W.8.-—F. 8 A-—D W— 
| w. H. T.-8 B—A.C—G. R.—BE. R—E ©. (we shall be happy to 
| reserve view when ready)—C EB. L. (there are instruments to 
| spiral volutes, but they are not handy. LIuquire of 


very 
ey, Great Turnstile) —Manich Glass (next week).—W. F. 
(vest wees) —J. R (will have to adopt veual means to make his 
| felt knowa).—H._ J. D. (we are unable to assist in the way desired). — 
| Patentee (we decline to give addresses) —Mler& of Works (bonders are 


| mot included im the average).—8 L.-J. a B—J. W. B.—T. N. 
|—JIM—@. L. P.—Dr. P.—K. & Co. 

ee ee ted 
by the mame and addres of the sender, not for 
publication. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


| THE INDEX me TITLE - PAGE for Volume XLI. (July to 
oe 1881). was given as @ Supplement with tbe 
| 4 COLOURED ot ianoare ah may be had, grati personal 
on 
spplication at the Office r . 
| CLoru CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 


2s. 6d. 
| READING-Cashe (ct), with Strings, to hold s Month's Numbers, 
| TaE FoRrY. -winat VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is now 


fee Twelve @hillipgs and 
| SUBSCRIBERS "VOLUMES on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 64. each. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


jeoreasngme VACANT, PAS’ ABTUBEAGLPS, AFPRENTIONSELES 
TRADE, AND GENERAL AD 





SITU. 
POUR neon lh tn RTY OF ander ..cere -s 
Each additional line i Siem aes scccecssees § Os. 64. 


REPLIES TO AD’ 


Cannot be 
Office Beosi pt 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX I8 AS UNDER — 

For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements 


Box ——, Office of “ The 
but must in Se tease ht a Ce 


before @dock p.m.on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TEST) 

MUONIALA, &e, left at the Office in Advertisements, 
ONLY should b 





TERMS OF 81 SUBSCRIPTION. 











“THE BUILDER” ts direct trom the Office to residents 
tm any part of the United ma. at the rate of 
dmnoavwu iNtae, 
————— 
Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD iy “ao 
Ground, Combe Down 
Corsbam Down, 
And F Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 0O., Limited, 
Wilts. [Apvr, 
Ground Stone 





res 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Fenn Selireret, to ong part of the Unite 
a9 yal tl on application to CHARLES 
os orton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, So- 
merset.—-Agent, Mr. EH. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to S1aPie 





& Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sab- Ha: Dmin. 
ster. Mr. E. CRICKMAY, bourn- 
chambers, 17, Fenchurch-street, B.0. [Apvr. 





Asphalte. 

Seyseel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
VER Cle 

M. BTODARBT & OQ. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The esel and Metallic Lava 
r. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
cheapest material 








flat stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, t.n-rooms, and terracer. [Apvr 
Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 


in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 5.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houser, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manafactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFVICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 

Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 











for Twelve Stamps. 








| CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





Hospitals, Institutions, 





i 
a4 
;. 


First Commissioner 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS!—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. 
| British Museum, South 9 es Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. 
ta ion See Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and “mao 
Q , use in London alone, Se 


—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 


of Works, the M litan Board of Works, 
way Companies’ Offices, 
dogg done Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


premlsinibia naa eaat Ge oes ta 


: P. B. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STRERT 7, LONDON 


A WOTICE. a rorveuuss REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) vent pind Faerie 
; Its corstincticn allows cf the angle of light being readily altered oo as to rahect la any desirable direction 


— ee a ee 


> thea th tea th ce cr» 


ee ee Se ee eee Le SS eS Oe a a ae 





